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Last year was the 18th year out of the past 21 that , 
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The Treasury’s attitude toward treat- 
ing a closely held corporation and _ its 
stockholders as one for tax purposes 
las recently been pointed up, and pretty 
abstantially knocked down, in three 
cases in the Courts of Appeals—Casale, 
Prunier and Sanders—involving stock 
purchase agreements funded by life in- 
surance. 

These agreements have become in- 
creasingly popular in recent years. The 
yual agreement provides that in the 
event of death of one or more particular 
sockholders of a corporation, the estate 
of such stockholders shall be obligated 
to sell, and either the corporation or 
the surviving stockholders (as the case 
may be) shall be obligated to buy all or 
a fixed portion of such _ stockholders’ 
sock for a price predetermined in the 
wreement. Such an agreement ordinarily 
assures continuity of the business with- 
ot interference from new _ interests; 
guarantees the estate of a deceased 
stockholder a ready market for disposi- 
tion of the stock at a price fixed by 
those having the greatest familiarity 
with the business, and in the absence 
of unusual circumstances, fixes the valu- 
ation of the stock for estate and inherit- 
ance tax purposes. To make sure that 
the agreement can be carried out, in- 
surance is purchased at the time the 
agreement is entered into on the life 
of each stockholder whose stock is sub- 
ject to the agreement in an amount 
equal to, or approximating, the prede- 
termined price. 

There are no particular legal problems 
taxwise if the surviving stockholders are 
to be the purchasers and they pay out 
of their own individual pockets the pre- 
miums necessary to maintain the insur- 
ance until the stockholder’s death. This 
is frequently impractical, however, for 
Im many cases the stockholders have no 
reserves from which to pay the pre- 
mums except out of distributions by 
the corporation in the form of taxable 
dividends or taxable compensation, The 
problem arises if the premiums are paid 
directly by the corporation and the pro- 
ceeds used to acquire the stock; and 
there are two facets to the problem in 
sich case: tax treatment of the pre- 
— and tax treatment of the pro- 
ceeds, 


Premiums As Taxable Dividend 


It has long been settled that if a 
corporation pays the premiums on insur- 
ance on the life of one of its stock- 
holders or employes, the stockholder or 
employe has the sole right to designate 
the beneficiary, and the corporation has 
No interest whatever—direct or indirect 
—in the policy itself, the payment of 
each premium represents a taxable divi- 
dend or taxable compensation to the 
stockholder, or employe, as the case may 
be. Thus, it has been held that where 
im agreement has been entered into 
under which insurance is purchased at 
Corporate expense on the life of a par- 
ticular stockholder who is permitted to 
designate the beneficiary of the policy in 
‘xchange for his promise that on_ his 
death his stock will become the prop- 
erty of the surviving stockholders, each 
‘ayment of premiums constitutes a tax- 
ble dividend. Consistent with this, the 
ngh Circuit held last year, reversing 

ax Court in the Doran case, that 
rere the government failed to tax as 
urent dividends the premiums on a 








_ policy which had been assigned to a 
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K. Martin Worthy, Prominent Washington, D. C. Attorney 
Reviews Current Developments in Federal Taxation 
Affecting Life Insurance Before Insurance 
Section of Bar Association 

Discussing current developments in Federal taxation affecting life insurance before 


the American Bar Association section on insurance, K. Martin Worthy, prominent 
Washington, D. C. attorney, made the following comments on stock purchase agreements. 


trustee under an arrangement which per- 
mitted the proceeds to be used to acquire 
stock of the insured for the survivors, 
it could not tax the proceeds as a divi- 
dend to the survivors, nothing passing 
out of the corporation to the stock- 
holders at the insured’s death. 

The three recent Court of Appeals 
cases to which reference was made, have 
been on the question of whether the re- 
sults should be the same when the stock 
is to be acquired by the corporation itself 
rather than the survivors. The Tax 
Court and one district court said yes 
under the facts before them, but the 
Court of Appeals in the First, Second 
and Tenth Circuits reversed, holding that 
if during the lifetime of the insured the 
insurance is a corporate asset subject to 
claims of the corporation’s creditors and 
the proceeds are to be used for the bene- 
fit of the corporation, the premiums are 
not taxable as dividends to the stock- 
holders. 


Casale Case 


The first of the cases, Casale v. Com- 
missioner, was concerned with a deferred 
compensation agreement rather than 
with a stock purchase agreement, but 
the principles involves are_applicable to 
both; the corporation there involved 
had obligated itself to pay a pension 
to its president, who owned 98% of 
its stock, beginning at age 65 provided 


LAA Montreal 


Eight speakers were announced for 
the 25th anniversary meeting in Mon- 
treal of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association, October 22-24. They are: 
William Hamilton, postmaster general 
of Canada; Orson Hart, economist and 
second vice president, New York Life; 
Bertram Lange, manager, marketing 
services, “Life” magazine; Dr. Ernest 
Ditcher, president, Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research; A. J. Seaman, executive 
vice president, Compton Advertising, 
Inc.; Judd Benson, agency manager, 
Union Central Life; Rex Anderson, vice 
president - marketing, Insurance Co. of 
North America and D. W. Kilgour, gen- 
eral manager, Great-West Life. 

In announcing these speakers annual 
meeting chairman, William A. Neville, 
assistant secretary, Great West Life, in- 
dicated that the theme for this year’s 
LAA meeting at Montreal’s new Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel will be “Life Insurance 
Marketing Today—Evolution or Revo- 
lution?” Mr. Neville said that the 
largest annual meeting attendance in 
the 25-year history of the organization 
is anticipated. 

Mr. Hamilton, a member of the Cana- 
dian Cabinet, is the former executive 
director of the Federation of Canadian 
Advertising and Sales Clubs and one of 
the best known figures in the Canadian 
advertising and_ selling profession. 

In speaking on “The Economic Out- 
look for Life Insurance” Mr. Hart will 
explore short-term economic prospects 
and make a projection of the life insur- 
ance market for the next decade. 

Mr. Lange, in an extensive visual 
presentation entitled “Changing Trends 
in Buying and Living Habits,” will re- 
veal for the first time the life insurance 


Situation In Stock Purchase Agreements 


he was still then an employe, or $50,000 
cash to his nominee if he died before 
reaching 65, and had procured a combi- 
nation insurance-annuity contract on his 
life in substantially the same amounts 
as a means of funding the agreement. 
The Tax Court held that in view of the 
insured’s complete domination of the 
company, retention by the corporation 
of various policy rights (such as the 
rights to sell, borrow on the policy, re- 
ceive dividends, and to designate the 
beneficiary) were meaningless, and that 
the real benefit of the policy flowed 
immediately to the insured, with the 
result that the premiums should be taxed 
to him as dividends as paid. The Second 
Circuit disagreed, saying that the cor- 
poration and its principal stockholders 
were not*to be treated as one for tax 
purposes, that issuance of the policy and 
payment of the premiums had added 
nothing to the taxpayer’s contractual 
right to deferred compensation and that 
retention of he policy rights by the 
corporation made the policy an asset 
available in the event of insolvency to 
all the corporation’s creditors, of whom 
the insured would be only one. 


Prunier Case 

In both of the other cases, Prunier v. 
Commission and Sanders v. Fox, there 
were stock purchase agreements under 
which the corporation was to acquire 
the stock of the insured upon his death. 
Both the agreements and the corporate 
minutes were ineptly phrased in Prunier; 
the stockholders were brothers and each 
brother was named as beneficiary in the 
policies on the life of the other, and the 
brothers retained the right to change 
beneficiaries, yet the minutes indicated 
that the proceeds were to be used to 
acquire the stock for the corporation; 
under these circumstances, the Tax 
Court held that the surviving brother— 
not the corporation—would be the real 


Meeting Speakers 


information from the “Life” magazine 
$1,500,000 study of consumer expendi- 
tures obtained in interviews with 10,000 
families. 

Mr. Anderson’s address “Integrating 
All Parts of the Marketing Job,” will 
detail how marketing integration has 
been effected in the unusual organiza- 


tion of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. ! : 
Mr. Kilgour, one of the youngest 


senior executives in the life insurance 


industry, will discuss the question “Are ° 


Our Public Relations as Good as We 
Think ?” 

Dr. Ditcher will speak on “What Mo- 
tivates People to Buy?” with particular 
reference to the life insurance product. 
“What the Agent Expects From Life 
Insurance Marketing,” the subject of 
Mr. Benson’s presentation, will cover 
the whole range of marketing as seen 
through the eyes of a fieldman. 

On the day preceding the annual meet- 
ing the educational committee of LAA 
will sponsor a seminar in Montreal en- 
titled “Helping The Agent at the Local 
Level.” 

Program chairman for the LAA annual 
meeting is Allan B. Yeates, assistant 
director, advertising, sales promotion and 
public relations, Canadian head office 
of The Prudential. Other committée 
members for the Montreal meeting are: 

Exhibits chairman, W. D’Arcy Dolan, 
Imperial Life; arrangements co-chair- 
man, Marcel A. Gay, Alliance Nationale 
and J. Leslie Harries, Sun Life; promo- 
tion chairman, Charles E. Ferree, Berk- 
shire Life; registration chairman, E. F. 
Frey, Manufacturers Life; proceedings 
ee Alan S. Crawford, Excelsior 

ire, 


beneficiary and thus’ that the premiums 
should be taxed as dividends when paid; 
the First Circuit said, however, that the 
real beneficial owner was the corpora- 
tion, that under state law the corporation 
was entitled to the proceeds after pay- 
men of the premiums even if the surviv- 
ing brother was named as beneficiary, 
that the corporation would be “enriched” 
by collecting the proceeds even if they 
were converted into treasury stock, and 
that corporate rights and benefits must 
be treated separately from stockholder 
rights and benefits for tax purposes. 


Sanders Case 


In Sanders a formal agreement obli- 
gated the corporation to purchase insur- 
ance on each stockholder and pay the 
premiums so long as earnings were avail- 
able for such purpose; it provided for 
ownership of the policies by the corpora- 
tion, but permitted each insured to name 
the beneficiary of the policy on his life 
so long as the corporation continued to 
pay the premiums; it further provided 
that on death of a stockholder the cor- 
poration was to acquire his stock for a 
price to be fixed under a formula in the 
agreement, with the proceeds of the 
policy on such stockholder’s life to be 
applied against such price. In no event 
was the designated beneficiary to re- 
ceive less than the proceeds of the 
policy. The District Court held that in 
effect the stockholders were the corpo- 
ration; that benefits flowed to both from 
payment of the premiums, and that the 
premiums should be regarded as divi- 
dends. The Tenth Circuit found no pres- 
ent taxable benefit to the stockholders, 
pointing out that the stock must be sur- 
rendered for the designated beneficiary 
to receive the proceeds, and that the 
situation was precisely as if the corpora- 
tion had agreed to pay a fixed amount 
on a stockholder’s death to his nominee 
in exchange for his stock and had named 
itself as beneficiary of the insurance 
policy. 

Treatment of the Proceeds 

Although these cases are favorable to 
the stockholders with respect to tax- 
ability of the premiums, they do not 
decide the question of the subsequent 
tax treatment of the proceeds. There 
have been a number of cases in which it 
has been held that when a corporation 
retains ownership of all the rights in a 
policy up to the date of a stockholder’s 
death, a pro-rata distribution of the 
proceeds upon the stockholder’s death 
constitutes a dividend at such time. But 
none of the cases involved use of the 
proceeds by the corporation to redeem 
the deceased stockholder’s stock in the 
hands of this estate. 

Insofar as the estate is concerned, if 
all of the stock held actually or construc- 
tively by the estate is redeemed, the 
estate will ordinarily have no taxable 
income upon the redemption. Or if the 
stock redeemed constitutes more thai 
35% of the value of the gross estate or 
50% of value of the net taxable estate 
and the amount received does not exceed 
death taxes and personal and adminis- 
tration expenses, the estate will have 
no taxable income upon the redemption. 
If, however, the estate or any beneficiary 
of the estate (whose stock is by law 
deemed to be constructively owned by 
the estate) retains any of the stock, the 
proceeds on redemption will ordinarily 
be treated as a taxable dividend to the 
estate to the extent of accumulated earn- 
ings and profits of the corporation unless 
the ratio of the outstanding voting and 
common stock owned actually and con- 
structively by the estate after the re- 
demption is less than 80% of the ratio 
of such stock owned actually and con- 
structively prior to the redemption, so 
as to constitute a “disproportionate re- 
demption” as defined in the law. 


Tax To Survivors 


The tax consequences to the survivors 
are not so clear. It might be thought 
that since the entire proceeds are paid 
over to the estate or nominee of the 
stockholder whose stock is redeemed, 
there is nothing passing to the survivors 
on which tax can be imposed. Neverthe- 
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LIAMA’s new managing director, J. 
Harry Wood (seated) assumes his new 
position September 2, succeeding Fred- 





Hartford Times 


eric M. Peirce (left) who becomes presi- 
dent of General American Life in St. 
Louis on that date. A former LIAMA 
consultant and director of schools, Mr. 
Wood has recently been professor of 
finance at Miami University in Florida 
and editor of the CLU Journal. 





About 400 Pacific Mutual Life em- 
ployes will have an opportunity to be- 
come qualified public relations repre- 
sentatives beginning this week. Con- 
vinced that good public relations begins 
at home, Pacific Mutual has offered all 
employes with three or more years of 
service a series of four lecture courses, 
all aimed at making the participants 
experts on the subject of Pacific Mutual. 

The four conferences, to be conducted 
by home office executives, will focus on 
the company’s history, discuss personnel 
policies—the human side of running a 
large dynamic. company, explain the 
application of electronics to insurance 
operations, and provide a basic ground- 
ing in modern forms of life and health 
insurance protection. 

Uncle Francis 





NORTHERN LIFE MANAGER 

William R. Hefner has been named 
manager of the Northern Life’s San 
Diego, Calif. office. He succeeds W. F. 
Ackerman who returns to personal pro- 
duction after 25 years as manager. 





State Mutual Affiliation 


(Continued from Page 1) 


present annual net premiums earned 
before Federal taxes are approximately 
$7,000,000. The company’s 1958 sales are 
running materially ahead of the indus- 
try’s average. “A working management 
alliance” was established in 1956 with 
Guarantee Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Rowe has been 
Worcester Fire’s president since 1948, is 
a director of the Worcester and Ohio 
companies. He was chosen president of 
the Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
of New England in 1956 for a two year 
term. He is also currently vice president 
of the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies and a director of the 
I{utual Fire Insurance Co. of Saco, 
Maine. 


VA Now Before Supreme Court 


Washington — The question as to 
whether variable annuities should be 
subject to registration requirements of 
the Securities Act of 1933 and the In- 
vestment Act of 1940 and come under 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
jurisdiction and supervision is up to the 
Supreme Court. 

The SEC has asked the high court 
to review Federal District and Appeals 
court decisions which held that variable 
annuities are to be treated as insurance 
contracts and not investment contracts. 

If the Supreme Court refuses to take 
the appeal—filed by the Justice Depart- 
ment in behalf of the SEC—the lower 
court decisions on two District of Colum- 
bia variable contract companies will 
stand. The issue, however, goes beyond 
the District of Columbia. Should the 
court take the case, arguments will be 
heard on the issue at a later date. 

The Government brief to the high 
court said: “The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission contends that the 
interests are investment contracts, non- 
exempt securities.” 

The District court has held that the 

McCarran Act was applicable, and dis- 
missed an SEC suit against Variable 
Annuity Life and Equity Annuity Life 
of Washington, D. C. It also ruled 
that the two firms’ have been chartered 
by the District, are supervised by the 
District’s Insurance Superintendent and 
by the Insurance Departments of the 
several states in which they are also 
licensed. 
_ The Appeals Court said variable annu- 
ity contracts are within exemptions 
provided in the 1933 and 1940 securities 
laws for insurance. 

The Justice Department brief asking 
a Supreme Court review said: “It is 
the Commission’s position that the 
activity involved under the variable 
annuity contract—.e., the placing of cap- 
ital with a company for investment in 
common stock with a view to profit 
solely from the company’s management 
of the investor’s money, the pooling of 
capital of many investors by the com- 
pany, and the acceptance by the in- 
vestors of all risks of market fluctua- 
tions—was intended to be regulated by 
the Congress under the federal securities 
laws.” 

The argument continued that variable 


annuity “provides an opportunity for an 
investor to increasing his capital by in- 
vesting it with the expectation that the 
efforts of the management will result 
in profit to the investor.” The “profit- 
seeking feature” therefore “pervades all 
aspects of the contract,’ and added: 
“The courts have repeatedly brushed 
aside the formal trappings of an instru- 
ment to hold that a contract involving 
investment risk is a security no matter 
how the issuer attempts to disguise it.” 

Placing these contracts under State 
Commissioner regulation, the SEC stated, 
will “result in much litigation and con- 
fusion” and hamper SEC enforcement. 

In addition, the Commission argued, 
the lower court decisions raise the ques- 
tion of whether open-end investment 
companies or mutual funds “now subject 
to regulation will be able to oust the 
Securities and Exchange Commission of 
currently exercised jurisdiction” by add- 
ing an “optional annuity” provision to 
their plans. 





Travelers Field Changes 


Six appointments in life, accident and 
health lines have been announced by 
The Travelers. 

Two field supervisors have been pro- 
moted to assistant managers. They are 
Roger Cote at Montreal and Ross L. 
Anderson, Ottawa. 

Two field supervisors have been trans- 
ferred. They are J. Claude Patry from 
Quebec to Montreal and J. Yves Pilon 
from Ottawa to Montreal. 

Two agency service representatives 
have been named. They are Edward A. 
—— at Newark and Don Winkler, 
Jallas. 





Louis O. Carr Advanced 


Louis O. Carr has been promoted to 
associate general agent of Indianapolis 
Life in the Lafayette area, according to 
Agency Vice President Arnold Berg. He 
will be associated with his father, Louis 
M. Carr, who has represented Indian- 
apolis Life in Lafayette continuously 
since 1927. 

Associated with Indianapolis Life since 
1952, Louis O. Carr is a member of Coun- 
selors’ Club, the company’s top pro- 
duction organization, a member of the 
company honor roll, and a member of 
the App-A-Week Club. He also is a 
member of the Indiana Leaders Club, 
composed of the top life underwriters in 
the state. 





NEW FIVE 
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MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Ask M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


about 


JOHN HANCOCK’S 


YEAR RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 
RENEWABLE TO AGE 65 


ONE PARENT FAMILY POLICY ISSUED AT 
r AGES 18 TO 55 


Ci! us for Full Information 


ABE EISEN, C.L.U. 
OXford 7-2121 
800 SECOND AVE. (at 42nd St.) NEW YORK 
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ELLIOT LEITNER 


Myron I. Specht, general agent in 
Brooklyn for Security Mutual Life oi 
3inghamton, N. Y., recently announced 
the appointment of Elliot Leitner as as- 
sistant to the general agent. 

Mr. Leitner entered the insurance 
business with the Guardian Life, where 
he served for ten years at the home 
office. He later became agency man- 
ager for Canada Life in Newark and 
also served as agent for Aetna Life 

Mr. Leitner was graduated from Stuy- 
vesant High School in Brooklyn and 
attended City College of New York. He 
has taken parts one and two of the Life 
Office Management Association, Also 
Aetna’s estate control course and Se- 
curity Mutual’s career course. He served 
with the Army Medical Corps and was 
an active member of the Army Reserve) 


. . 

Equitable’s New Riders 
Two unique riders for policies on 
which premiums are paid by a_ person 
other than the insured were introduced 
this week by Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. The riders’ basic purposes are 
to waive payment of premiums if the 
purchaser becomes totally disabled or to 
make the policy paid-up should the pur- 
chaser die. ; 

The disability waiver of premiums | 
expected to be particularly useful i 
business insurance cases, where each 
partner purchases life insurance on the 
lives of the other partners as a meats 
of automatically providing funds to buy 
a deceased partner’s interest in the bus 
ness. Obviously, total disability of @ 
purchaser would be a blow to the ar 
rangement. The second rider is particu 
larly designed for personal insurance, 
such as a policy issued on the life of @ 
wife with her husband as purchaser, tht 
intent being to provide funds at he 
death for estate taxes and conservatiol 
of estate values. This intent coull 
otherwise be defeated by the pric 
death of the purchaser. 

The new riders may be attached. 
an adjustable whole life policy whiclf 
has a $10,000 minimum, or to an exect 
tive policy which has a $25,000 minimum 


{0 
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Sam Goldfarb, an associate of tlt 
John E, Bromley agency of Massacht 
setts Mutual Life in Battle Creek sin“ 
1939, died recently at the age of WV." 
life insurance representative for 27 year’ 
Mr. Goldfarb was active in civic am 
religious affairs. His son, Stuart, is 2 
an associate of the Bromley Agency: 
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Bids Invited On $7 Million 
Of FHA Insured Mortgages 


Washington—the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has announced 
that bids will be opened on September 
” in the sale of $7,167,879 of FHA in- 
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sed mortgages on privately owned 
homes at Richland, Wash. Richland is 
the site of one of the Nation’s primary 
atomic energy centers. Life insurance 
companies and other investors are being 
invited to submit bids. 

A total of 1,133 FHA mortgages are 
eing offered for sale on one, two, and 
three bedroom single-family houses, as 
well as on one to three bedroom duplex 
houses. The average gross yield of the 
mortgages is 5.63% and the FHA em- 
phasizes the low loan to value ratio 
involved. As a result of the statutory 
2% discount from the appraised value 
of the homes permitted purchasers to- 
gether with at least 3% down payment, 
and equity of 28% or more was realized 
at the inception of each sale. In addi- 
tion the value of the properties has 
since been enhanced by large-scale city- 
wide home improvement programs. 

Other features of the offering include 
the fact that all mortgage property is 
located within the city limits of Rich- 
land, the availability of present Govern- 
ment and experienced local servicing, 
and the stability of employment in the 
area with the relatively high purchasing 
power of the average mortgagor. 

The HHFA’s Community Disposition 
Program Office is located in Washing- 
ton, D. C, 





L. R. Agen Manager For 
Union Central in Richmond 


Lawrence R. Agen has been named 
manager of Union Central Life’s agency 
in Richmond, Va., it was announced by 
Harold P. Winter, CLU, the firm’s ex- 
ecutive vice president. Before joining 
Union Central, Mr. Agen had been divi- 
sion manager nine years for another 
large life insurance company. He was 
formerly an assistant economist for the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Agen graduated from New York 
University with a Bachelor of Science 
Degree and did post-graduate work at 
Columbia University. He attained the 
rank of captain during his five years of 
service with the Army in World War II. 

Mr. Agen is past president of the 
Western Civic Association, past presi- 
dent and member of the board of direc- 
tor of the Kanawha Recreation Associa- 
tion, former chairman of the Radio 
Forum Committee of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and a member of the 
Holy Name Society. 





Missouri Ass’n Speakers 
The annual sales congress and meeting 
ot the Missouri Association of Life 
Underwriters will be held in Columbia, 
Mo, October 18. Stuart A. Monroe, 
general agent in Chicago for Mutual 
Benefit Life, will speak on “Estate Plan- 
ning—The Whys and Wherefores”; Les- 
ter O. Schriver, managing director, 
National Association of Life Under- 
Writers, Washington, D. C., will discuss 
Let’s Look at the Record”; Harry R. 
Schultz, CLU, with Mutual Of New 
York in Chicago, will have for his sub- 
ject, “Business Insurance—In Mush- 
toom Market”; Louie E. Throgmorton, 
vice president and director of public 


. Services, Republic National Life, Dallas, 


rill speak on “Why Some Agents Are 
uc we 

Further program details will be an- 
nounced later, 

















,NAMED MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

gous Lipsky, president of Eastern 
lle of New York announces the ap- 
ment of Dr. Norman J. Nichols as 








point 











medical director for the company, effec- 


tive immediately, 


To New York Group Office 
For Security Mutual Life 


WILLIAM F. TALLMADGE 


William F. Tallmadge has been ap- 
pointed district manager in the New 
York Group office of Security Mutual 
Life, Binghamton, N. Y., effective Sep- 
tember 1. He will occupy offices at 250 
Park Avenue, New York, where he will 
be responsible for the company’s Group 
sales and service activities in the metro- 
politan area, serving Security Mutual’s 
agents and brokers in the New York 
City, Westchester, Long Island and 
north New Jersey territory. 

Mr. Tallmadge’s appointment is in line 
with Security Mutual’s expanded oper- 
ations in Group sales and service in the 








GENERAL AGENT 
WANTS MAN FRIDAY 


To develop new Long Island agency for 
major life company. Opportunity unlimited 
for right man. Must be $500,000 personal 


producer. Write in confidence. Box 2633, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau St., 
New York 











entire metropolitan New York and New 
Jersey area. 
_ Mr. Tallmadge joined Security Mutual 
in February 1958 as Group representa- 
tive in the home office, after previous 
association for four and one-half years 
with the Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
He was formerly employed by the Di- 
vision of Industrial Relations of the 
New York State Department of Labor. 
Mr. Tallmadge is a native of Bingham- 
ton, graduated from Binghamton Central 
High School, served during World War 
II in the Air Corps, and on discharge 
from the service attended Triple Cities 
College (now Harpur College) in Endi- 
cott,, Ne Y. 





“Hall of Fame” Dedicated 
By Bankers National Life 


In conjunction with a regional meeting 
of Northern New Jersey General Agents, 
held recently at the home office of 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, John 
D. Brundage, CLU, president, formally 
dedicated a “Hall of Fame” honoring 
the company’s leading representatives. 
On the wall of the agency department 
conference room the Honor Roll, the 
individual sales leaders, Bankers Na- 
tional Life “Millionaires,” and the lead- 
ing agencies are listed in four framed 
plaques. In his remarks, President 
Brundage expressed appreciation for the 
contributions made to the growth of the 
company since its founding by those 
who had achieved recognition in the 
“Hall of Fame.” 





Julian Schweizer 





No personal insurance program is 
complete without GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH. 
Are your clients fully covered? Offer 
them the finest at low cost from our 
complete series of modern, flexible 
plans, Call me today for details! 


JULIAN SCHWEIZER 


JAFCO 
LIFE AGENCY, INC. 
MU. 4-5779 


General Agents 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY Jamestown, N.Y. 





Physical Exam Program of 
John Hancock Commended 


There’s no excuse for poor health at 
the John Hancock Mutual Life where a 
unique biennial physical examination 
program is available to all employes 
over 40. Though its services are offered 
on an entirely voluntary basis, the pro- 
gram is almost 100% utilized, according 
to the latest survey. A record-breaking 
93.6% of acceptances was the total 
reached in the 1957-58 biennial program, 
as opposed to a 75.8 total percentage of 
acceptances at the same time last year. 

Inaugurated in 1954 by the company 
physician, Dr. Harry R. Mushlin, the 
program has been commended by medi- 
cal and industrial leaders as one of the 
most progressive ideas in the field of 
personal health. The Hancock Health 
Clinic was awarded a certificate of health 
maintenance by the Occupational Health 
Institute in 1956. 

Designed to ward off major health 
problems before they occur, the biennial 
physical exam is individualized and con- 
fidential, and results in no way affect 
a persen’s employment standing in the 
company. Dr. Mushlin sees every “over 
40” individually for a personal discussion 
of the diagnosis, thereby giving the 
eligibles the kind of personal attention 
which is not always possible at a large 
hospital. 

Since the program started, Dr. Mush- 
lin reports, “We have detected a dozen 
early cancers uncovered an equal 
number of unknown heart disease, and 
found three people who didn’t have 
heart disease but thought they did.” 

If the clinic diagnosis indicates that 
additional diagnostic work is advisable, 
appointments are arranged at a recog- 
nized clinic on a strictly voluntary basis. 





EXPAND LONG BEACH OFFICES 

New, enlarged Long Beach, Cal., offices 
have been opened by Pacific Mutual Life. 
According to Ralph J. Walker, vice 
president, the newly erected one-story 
building at 4005 Long Beach Boulevard 
will house the W. J. Hawkins Agency 
and also a Group insurance office in 
charge of John C. Damon. 
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Program All Set for 
LOMA Annual Meeting 


AT ATLANTIC CITY SEPT. 22-24 








Prominent Speakers To B2 Heard at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall; Office Equip- 
ment Will Be Feature 





The annual meeting of the Life Office 
Management Association, which opens 
on Monday, September 22, at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
has the objective of providing inspira- 
tional and factual information in the 
field of life office management. Speakers 
from business, industry, and from mem- 
ber companies will demonstrate in their 
talks the basic aim of the association— 
namely, to act as the center of coopera- 
tive management research for the life 
insurance business. 

Key speeches at the opening general 
sessions will be: “Our Greatest Asset” 
by Peter McDonald, president of LOMA, 
and vice president and secretary, Crown 
Life; “Leadership—An Exalted Trust” 
to be presented by Edward B. Hanify, 
partner, Ropes, Gray, Best, Coolidge & 
Rugg, Boston law firm, and a director 
of John Hancock Mutual Life, and 
“Executive Development Courses: Inside 
or Outside,” the concluding address 
Monday morning, by Schuyler D. Hos- 
lett, vice president, Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp. 

Other Features 


Monday afternoon will be devoted to 
concurrent sessions on personnel and 
industrial insurance. The subjects are: 


“The Structure of a Personnel Problem” 
and a panel discussion on mechanization 
of debit insurance. 

The high spots of Tuesday’s sessions 
are talks by Earl D. Johnson, executive 
vice president, General Dynamics Corp.; 
Clifford B. Reeves, vice president for 
public relations, Mutual Of New York, 
and Howard Holderness, president, Jef- 
ferson Standard Life, who will address 
the 1958 Institute Fellows; and afternoon 
planning sessions on three subjects of 
wide current interest will be presented 
according to three different company 
size groups. 

The conference ends Wednesday noon 
after three presentations: First, a panel 
discussion of “Electronics in Operation” 
which will be concluded with a talk by 
Eldon Stevenson, Jr., president, National 
Life & Accident. Second, a talk by Wil- 
liam W. Ejitel, FLMI, methods manager, 
Home Life, on “How to Make Work 
Simplification Pay Off.” And a windup 
speech, “In the Afternoon We Sell In- 
surance,” by W. Rankin Furey, presi- 
dent, Berkshire Life. 

As in the past, a feature of the con- 
ference will be a comprehensive display 
of the latest in office machines and 
equipment. This exhibit will be open 
during the two and one-half days of the 
meeting. 

The annual business meeting of the 
association will be held Tuesday morn- 
ing, September 23. Officers for the 1958- 
1959 association year will be elected at 
that time as will three new directors. 


Life of N. A. Appoints 
Finley at Home Office 


Appointment of Robert B. Finley as 
sales representative in the home office 
Group department of Life Insurance Co. 
of North America has been announced 
by Milton F. Chauner, Group vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Finley entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1951 with Pacific Mutual and 
worked consecutively in the Group de- 
partments of the company’s Atlanta, St. 
Louis, New Orleans and Dallas offices. 
He served as manager of the Los An- 
geles Group office of Continental Casu- 
alty from 1956 to 1958. 

He is a former president of the Dallas 
Group Managers Association, and was 
also active in the Louisiana and Los 
Angeles Group Managers Associations. 

A graduate of Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Finley also attended 
South Georgia College. 








Maccabees Taking 
Steps to Mutualize 


RE-ELECT SHELLEY AND MORRIS 





Holds 23rd Quadrennial Convention in 
Detroit; Stanley Andrews Elected to 
Board of Directors 





The Maccabees Life Insurance Society, 
Detroit, took the first steps toward mu- 
tualization at its recent 23rd quadren- 
nial convention in Detroit at which ap- 
proval was given for this important 
move. 

Another convention action was the re- 
election of George Shelley of New York 


“*Storer-Spellman” 
SHELLEY 


GEORGE 


as chairman of the board of directors, 
a post to which he was appointed last 


January. Stanley Andrews, also of New 
York, was elected to the board, being 


chief executive of the Andrews Paper 
and Chemical Co. 

Robert E. Morris was re-elected presi- 
dent of The Maccabees and Emil A. 
Haar as secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Shelley has been with The Mac- 
cabees for over 20 years and has risen 
through the ranks of agent, state man- 
ager, director of the eastern division and 
supreme trustee. In 1957 he was made 
vice president and later appointed presi- 
the late 


dent upon retirement of John 
C. Lehr 

Besides his work as chairman of the 
board, Mr. Sheley directs the New 


York metropolitan agency, which has led 
The Maccabees in production for the 
last 18 years. He holds memberships in 
the General Agents and Managers Con- 
ference and NALU. Mr. Shelley at- 
tended St. John’s University, Columbia 
and New York Universities. A resident 
of Sands Point, N. Y., his clubs include 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 











United States Life Names 
A. Stewart Payne Agency 


United States Life has appointed the 
A. Stewart Payne Agency as a general 
agency at Binghamton, N. Y. Mr. Payne 
brings an extensive background of prac- 
tical knowledge to his new appointment. 
A veteran of 15 years in the insurance 
field, he has had broad experience both 
as a personal producer and as a super- 
visor. His last affiliation was as a gen- 
eral agent with Security Mutual Life 
where his agency ranked 11th in produc- 
tion. 

Mr. 
of the New 


Payne is regional vice president 
York State Life Under- 
writers Association, a member of the 
advisory board on accident and health 
examinations in New York State, and a 
past president both of the Binghamton 
Life Underwriters Association and the 


New York State Association. 

He is currently a member of the 
Shrine Luncheon Club, YMCA and the 
Binghamton Club. A director of the 
Broome County Health Association, Mr. 


Payne was Boy Scout Commissioner for 
three years. He is also a past president 
of the local chamber of commerce and 
the University of Pennsylvania Club of 
Southern New York. 





HEADS OKLAHOMA BRANCH 

Continental Assurance has announced 
the appointment of Ben E. Stotts as 
manager of its Oakland branch office. 
With 12 years of life insurance experi- 
ence in agency supervision, Mr. Stotts 
will be active for Continental Assurance 
in the development of brokerage busi- 
ness in the Oakland area. 





Sands Point Bath & Tennis, Nassau 


County and Uptown Club. 
Stanley Andrews’ Career 


Mr. Andrews has been an active mem- 
ber of The Maccabees since 1951. With 
his experience in the world of business 
and finance, he is in a position to con- 
tribute to the future success and prog- 
ress of The Maccabees in the opinion of 
its management. 


Mr. Andrews is president of the Sands 
Point Association and vice chairman, 
board of trustees of Vincent Smith 
School. He is a member of the Williams 
Club, Phi Gamma Delta Club, Sands 
Point Bath & Tennis Club and _ the 
Taconic Golf Club. He also resides in 


Sands Point. 

During 1958 The Maccabees is cele- 
brating the 80th anniversary of its 
founding in London, Ont. 








YES, We Have 
[1.] FAMILY PLAN 





2. 














4. 











MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE, 
President 





A FAMILY INCOME RIDER TO 65 
($20.00 per Thousand) 


THE EXECUTIVE POLICY 
($45,000 Minimum—First year cash value) 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
(Health & Accident—Hospitalization) 


We Welcome Your Inquiries 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


An All New== 


DOUGLAS S. FELT 
Agency Vice Pres. 














ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


POSITIONS 
(INDIVIDUAL) 
$10,000—$6,200 
South—A&H Agcy. Dir. $10,000 
Midwest—A&H Agcy. Dir. $10,000 
South—A&H Exec. Spec. Agt. $10,000 
South—A&H underwriter 8,500 


$ 
East—A&H Supv. Undr. $ 8,000 
West Coast—Claims on $ 
Midwest—A&S Underwriter 
Current listings include positions in 
all areas of the country. Men with 
minimum two years experience and up 
qualified. 


LIFE—A & H—FIRE—CASUALTY 
Write for HOW WE OPERATE. No 


obligation to register. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Harrison 7-9040 














Bridgeport General Agent 


BASS 


IRVING S. 
Irving S. Bass has been appointed 
general agent in Bridgeport, Conn., for 
Occidental Life of California. Opening 
of a second office in Bridgeport is 4 
part of the company’s continuous growth 
and expansion program. The other offic: 
is headed by Rockewell J. Larravee, Ji. 
Mr. Bass has been in the insurance 
business for six years. Originally he 
was associated with Home Life of New 
York, but has more recently served his 
clients with Occidental coverage through 
the Larrabee agency. 
Mr. Bass attended the 
North Carolina, Boston University and 
Yale University. He holds a_ bachelor 
of science degree and a masters degree 
in education. He is a life and qualifying 
member of the MDRT. 


University ol 





Seminar for Supervisors 
Pacific Mutual Life recently opened at 
its Los Angeles home office a five day 
Supervisors’ Career Development Work- 
shop—first such seminar under its new 
management development program. At- 


tendance was limited to ten men cur- 
rently active as supervisors in Pacific 
Mutual agencies at scattered points] 


throughout the country. 

Chairmanned by John J. Posthauer, 
superintendent, agency management de- 
velopment, and conducted by Dickson 
C. Buxton, supervisor of agencies, the 
meeting’s intensive day and_ evening 
sessions were devoted to discussion, 
demonstration and evaluation of various 
facets of field career development. Spt- 


cial subjects included prospecting for 
recruits, selection processes, sales pro- 
cedures, training practices and unit 


training methods. 
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Pacific Northwest General 
Agencies Superintendent 


CHARLES M. ENABNIT 

Appointment of a superintendent of 
general agencies for the Pacific North- 
west area has been announced by James 
W. Galloway, assistant vice president 
and director of general agencies, Repub- 


lic National Lite, Dallas. The new ap- 
pointee is Charles M. Enabnit, who will 
be located in Kirkland, Washington. 


From there he will supervise the expan- 
sion of the company’s general agency 
operation throughout the Pacific North- 
west. 

Mr. Enabnit brings to Republic Na- 
tional Life many years of experience in 
agency recruiting and training, having 
previously been a_ superintendent of 
agents, a general agent and _ assistant 
state manager as well as a_ successful 
personal producer. 

He attended the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle and in World War II 
served in the Ski Troops. While serving 
in the insurance industry he has been 
active in a number of insurance associa- 
tions as well as the Masonic Lodge, 
Elks Club and the American Legion. 





Hancock Installs IBM 632 


Hancock has installed the 
IBM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator 
to facilitate operations in the proposal 
service of the company’s district agency 
department, Service of the Typing Cal- 
culator will be available to all agents of 
the company for any type of individual 
case based on a plan where a sale of 
25,000 or more is anticipated. The only 
hasic requirement is that the agent have 
a prospective client whom he is reason- 
ably sure will be interested in buying 
a considerable amount of life insurance. 
Although the high-speed feature of the 
machine is its major contribution to the 
Proposal service, reducing the process of 
computing individual policy plans to ap- 
proximately one-tenth the time formerly 
required, the accuracy of IBM 632 is 
another of its advantages. However 
complicated the case, the information 
turnished will be completed to the last 
detail. 

An answer to the business demand for 
a typing instrument with arithmetic cap- 
abilities, IBM 632 is a versatile, desk- 
sized, high- -speed, electronic computer 
capable of adding, subtracting, _multiply- 
ing, rounding-off, and hold in “memory” 
for later proc essing, all numerical infor- 
mation introduced into the calculator for 
a companion key-board. For the agent 
We machine provides an indispensable 
business asset, enabling him to give 
faster, more efficient service, while 
handling a much greater volume of 
usiNess, 


The John 


Great-West Names Brannen 
Seattle Agency Managor 


Lynn E. Brannen has been named 
Seattle agency manager for Great-West 
Life, it has been announced from the 
company’s head office in Winnipeg, 
Canada. A widely. experienced life in- 
surance administrator, Mr. Brannen has 
been associated with the Great-West 
Life since 1946, first as agent and dis- 
trict manager at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
and later as branch supervisor at Hali- 
fax, N. S., and branch manager at Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan. He was promoted 
to the senior head office position of 
superintendent of agencies in 1956, 

Great-West Life recently announced 
that its total business in force had 
passed the # billion mark. Close to 50% 
of this total is administered by U. S: 
agencies. The company administers about 
$16 million of Ordinary life insurance 
business for Seattle policyholders, 





PROMOTE WARREN MASON 


Warren Mason has been named assist- 
ant manager in Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia’s Evanston, Ill. branch office. He 
has been an agent in the Evanston office 
since February, 1957. 








LIFE ACTUARY WANTED 


of Actuary next few years. 


and technical qualifications. 
and qualifications. 


New York 38, N. Y. 





Position Now Open—Associate Actuary, leading to position 


Company—Middle Atlantic state, under new aggressive man- 
agement, expanding facilities, $500 billion in force. 
fringe benefits. Ideal working and living conditions. 

Qualifications—Fellow of Society of Actuaries or Associate continu- 
ing examinations. Age—Under 45. Experience—Primarily Ordinary. 


(Any Group experience valuable). 
broad-guage attributes and executive potential as well as professional 


Salary—Up to $15,000—commensurate with age, experience 


Address Box 2638, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, 


Liberal 


Personable individual having 








Berkshire Supervisors 
Philip J. Rosenthal has joined Berk- 
shire Life as a supervisor of the Hilliard 
N. Rentner Agency, New York City, and 
Roscoe M. Porter, Jr. has joined Berk- 


shire as a supervisor of the William R. 


Tooker Agency, Washington, D. C. 











Increasingly Important 


The importance of the training required to earn the 
designation of Chartered Life Underwriter—symbolized 
by this key—is very definitely growing year by year. One 
indication of this is the growth in paid memberships in 
the American Society—from 2264 in 1950 to 4307 at the 


close of the 1956-57 year. 


There are many other indications of the increasing 
importance of the degree: various measurements of what 
happens to those who become C.L.U.s, the growing num- 
ber of candidates who pass examinations, the ever-larger 
group of individuals who are studying to prepare for the 


C.L.U. examinations, ete. 


Doesn’t the increasing importance of this professional 
designation suggest to you that it would be worth your 
while to explore what C.L.U. study might do for you? 
You can get more information about C.L.U. activity in 
your community through your local life underwriters as- 


sociation. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 





COMPANY 
1OWA 





R. C. Knoblock, Group V. P. 
For Western Life of Mont. 


Ralph C. Knoblock has been named 
Group vice president of Western Life 
of Helena, Montana, according to an 
announcement by Robert B. Richardson, 
president. On making the announcement, 
Mr. Richardson stated that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Knoblock reflects the com- 
pany’s intention to expand its Group ac- 
tivities to keep pace with the rapid 
growth program which the company has 
undertaken since its affiliation with the 
St. Paul Fire and Marine. 

Mr. Knoblock will organize a com- 
plete Group department followed by the 
development of rates, policies and agent’s 


contracts, educational program for all 
agents of Western and St. Paul and 
finally the development of sales and 


merchandising tools. 

Immediately following graduation from 
the University of Illinois in 1931, Mr. 
Knoblock joined Washington National as 
a Group sales representative. In 1935 
he was promoted to Group supervisor 
of Ohio and in 1937 became supervisor 
of the eastern division. He later as- 
sumed director of the California Group 
offices. In 1946 he was promoted to 
agency supervisor, assistant secretary in 
1949, third vice president in 1952 and in 
1954 he was made second vice presi- 
dent. 





State Mutual Promotes 


Olds and Macarchuk 


Stanley L. Olds has been elected an 
officer of State Mutual Life of America 
with the title, assistant actuarv, Group 
division, and John Macarchuk has been 
given the title, assistant actuary, accord- 
ing to an announcement by President 
H. Ladd Plumley. 

Mr. Olds, a native of Oregon, gradu- 
ated from Reed College in Portland in 
1946. He completed graduate work in 
actuarial science at the State University 
of Iowa two years later. A member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. Olds worked as 
an actuarial trainee in Philadelphia for 
Penn Mutual Life from 1948 until 1952. 
He accepted the position as actuary for 
the Oregon Insurance Department in 
1952 which he held for five years prior 
to joining State Mutual’s Group division 
as an actuarial analyst. He is a Fellow 
of the Society of Actuaries. 

Mr. Macarchuk, manager of the math- 
ematical department and an officer of 
State Mutual, is a 1947 cum laude gradu- 
ate from Brown U niversity. After grad- 
uation he joined State Mutual, then 
served in the Army Signal Corps from 
1950 to 1953. He was made assistant 
manager of the mathematical department 
in 1955, manager in 1956, and an officer 
in 1957. He is a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries. 





BOURLAND AGENCY MOVES 

Mutual Of New York’s agency in New 
York managed by Roger Bourland, CLU, 
Occupied new quarters in the recently 
completed office building at 200 East 
42nd Street. 
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JOHN G. THOMPSON 


Appointment of two new general 
agents by Lincoln National Life has been 
announced by Cecil F. Cross, vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies. They are: 
John G. Thompson, Helena, Montana; 
and David C. Andre, San Diego, Cal. 

Mr. Thompson has been appointed 
general agent in Helena, and the new 
agency will be known as the Thompson 


Agency. Mr. Thompson, who has a 
background of over 13 years in sales 
work, entered the life insurance field 


in 1951 as an agent for the E. H. Cosman 
Agency, which represents Lincoln Na- 
tional Life in Billings, Montana. He has 
remained with that agency ever since, 
and has established a successful per- 
sonal sales record. Mr. Thompson, a 
regular qualifier for the company’s top 
convention clubs, has held the National 
Quality Award for five consecutive years. 
Mr. Andre has been appointed co- 
general agent with W. J. Mecke in San 
Diego, and the agency will be known as 
Mecke-Andre & Associates. 





Great Southern Plans 
Capital Stock Increase 


Directors of Great Southern Life, 
Houston, at a called meeting held in the 
home office recently unanimously passed 
a resolution to increase the capital stock 
of the company. The resolution will be 
presented to Great Southern stockholders 
for their approval at a special meeting 
to be called next month. 

The increase in Great Southern’s capi- 
tal structure is being made to implement 
an offer recently announced whereby 
Great Southern agreed to exchange one 
share of Great Southern stock for each 
2% shares of Superior Insurance Co. and 
its wholly owned subsidiary, Sentinel 
Insurance Co., both of Dallas. 

A permit has been issued by the State 
Securities Board of Texas to Great 
Southern Life authorizing the company 
to issue 40,000 shares of common stock 
to be exchanged with shareholders of 
Superior Insurance Co. on the basis out- 
lined above. 

President Pat M. Greenwood of Great 
Southern pointed out that, “While the 
State Securities Board has authorized 
us to issue 40,000 additional shares in 
contemplation of our being tendered in 
exchange all of the 100,000 shares of 
Superior Insurance Co. stock outstand- 
ing, we propose to increase our capital 
at this time, only to the extent required 
by the actual number of Superior In- 
surance shares offered in exchange. To 
date holders of more than 86% of the 
stock of Superior have accepted our offer 
and when it is formally presented to the 
remaining holders we feel confident they 
will accept the exchange offer.” 








ep LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 








O’'TOOLE ASSOCIATES 
Incorporated 
Management Consultants to 
Insurance Companies 
Established 1945 
220-02 Hempstead Avenue 
QUEENS VILLAGE 29, NEW YORK 











Entertainment Planned For 


NALU Dallas Convention 


Delegates attending the 69th annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Dallas, Septem- 
ber 7-12, will be entertained ‘“Texas- 
style,” Herbert M. Holcomb, United 
Fidelity Life, general chairman of the 
convention announced. Under the super- 


DAVID C. ANDRE 





the 
"right” 


combination for more 


sales in the 


substandard field 








Manufacturers Life introduces a new life insurance — annuity 
package that has a special appeal to people who are sub- 
standard or uninsurable. 


1 no evidence of insurability required 


Sales Features 
(Our famous G.M.P. Life plan at standard rates) 


2 low deposit annuity contract 
3 potential tax advantages 


For every $1100 deposited as a single premium for a no-refund life 
annuity we will issue without evidence of insurability $1000 of annual 
premium life insurance. The minimum life policy is $25,000. A com- 
bination with single premium life insurance is also available. More 
details may be obtained by contacting one of our Branch Offices. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN FOLLOWING CITIES 
BALTIMORE ¢ BOISE e CHICAGO e CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND e COLUMBUS ¢ DETROIT ¢ HARTFORD 
HONOLULU e LANSING e LOS ANGELES « MIAMI ¢ MINNEAPOLIS ¢ NEWARK e¢ PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH ¢ PORTLAND e SAGINAW e SAN FRANCISCO e SEATTLE « SPOKANE ¢ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Also licensedvin Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 70-58 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


Consulting Actuaries 











vision of the members of the Dallas 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
their wives, activities will range from 
a western-style barbecue to a style show 
at the celebrated Neiman-Marcus Zodiac 
Room. 

The party to be held at Fair Park 
will have a western band and a rhumba 
band for continuous dancing, plus enter- 
tainment. For the ladies there will be 
special events, beginning with a “get 
acquainted coffee’ Monday morning, 
followed by an afternoon tea, the brunch 
style show at Neiman-Marcus, a tour 
of the city and a luncheon at the new 
Dallas Country Club. 

Assisting Mr. Holcomb in the local 
arrangements are the following members 
of the Dallas Association: Hospitality, 
P. H. Huffstetler, Great Southern Life; 
entertainment and president’s reception 
and ball committee, Newman E. Long, 
CLU, Great-West Life; women under- 
writers, Miss Mary Byrd Gowdey, 
United Fidelity Life; women’s activities, 
Mrs. D. G. Liggett of the DALU 
Women’s Auxiliary; song leader, Hancel 
McCord, broker; attendance, publicity 
and press: Wilburn L. Page, Great 
American Reserve; Jack L. Morris, Re- 
public National Life; Loflin E, Harwood, 


Southwestern Life; John L. Briggs, 
Southland Life. =a 
CLU Committee, J. Carlton Smith, 


CLU, Southwestern Life; hotel reserva- 
tions, J. Frank Smith, Southland Lite; 
sergeant-at-arms, Lonnie Sutherland, 
American Trust Life; registration, W. P. 
Whaley, Pacific Mutual Life; finance, 
Woodie Wood, Southland Life. 
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The four principal speakers of the 
NALU convention’s general sessions will 
be James F. Oates, Jr., president ol 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; John 
A. Utz, Kansas City Life, Valencia, Pa.; 
Rev. Robert E. Richards, pastor, Chureh 
of the Brethren, Long Beach, Calif., and 
Olympic pole-vault champion; and_ Vice 
Admiral John H. Sides, guided missiles 
specialist for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Dallas Association of Life Um 
derwriters is conducting a campaign to 
sign up 500 of its own members tof 
registration and attendance at NALU's 
convention. Layden L. Stroud, Jr., South- 
west Indemnity and Life, is chairman 0! 
this activity. Co-chairmen are J. Frank 
Smith, CLU, and W. P. Whaley, CLU. 





Claim Supervisors Named 


William H, Durdan, Jr. and Perry L- 
Owen, have been named claim office 
supervisors by The Travelers. 

Mr. Durdan has been with Travelers 
since 1948 when he joined the Buffalo 
branch office as an adjuster. He was 
made an examiner in the home office 
1953. He received his B.A. degree from 
Hobart College and from 1943-47 served 
with the Naval Air Corps. 

Mr. Owen joined The Travelers as at 
adjuster in 1950 in Des Moines. He be- 
came a line adjuster in 1952, supervising 
adjuster in 1953 and in 1955 was named 
an examiner in the home office. He re- 
ceived his LL.B. degree from Drake 
University and from 1943-45 served with 
the Army. 
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Mutual Trust Leader 





SOPHIE LUBROTH 


Sophie Lubroth, one of the top women 
agents in the country, was the leading 
producer for Mutual Trust Life as of 
the end of July. Mrs. Lubroth, who is 
a member of the Bergen-Eiber Agency, 
has for many years qualified for mem- 
bership in the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table. With her production 
for the first seven months of this year 
exceeding $800,000, Million Dollar Round 
Table membership seems a certainty. 

A graduate of LUTC, Mrs. Lubroth is 
a past president of the Brooklyn Branch 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, is a member of 
the board of directors of the New York 
City Association, and has been active 
in the affairs of the State Association. 
She is a graduate of New York Uni- 
versity. 





Carolina Home Life Names 
Two New Company Officers 


Directors of Carolina Home Life, 
Burlington, N. C., have elected two 
members of the headquarters office 
staff as officers. 


Walter B. Clark, Carolina Home first 
vice-president and manager, said that 
Thomas E. Kinney, Jr., has been named 





assistant vice-president of the company, 
while William E, Pendergraph has been 
elected assistant treasurer, 

Mr. Kinney, a native of Burlington, 
was graduated from Burlington High 
School in 1948 and received his A.B. 
degree with a major in business admin- 
istration from Elon College in 1958. He 
spent three years in Army service, serv- 
ing with military intelligence in Korea 
in 1953-54, and was awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal for action in Korea. 

He joined Carolina Home Life’s ac- 
cident and health claims department 
in February of 1957 and later was trans- 
lerred to head the underwriting depart- 
ment. In his new assignment, he will 


be affiliated with the agency depart- 
ment. 
Mr. Pendergraph joined Carolina 


Home Life in June as statistician. His 
new duties will be in accounting, financial 
and statistical operations. After gradu- 
ating from Alexander Wilson High 
School in 1943, he attended Duke Uni- 
versity and then entered the University 
of North Carolina, from where he was 
graduated in 1946 with a B.S. degree 
In general commerce. 

From 1948 to 1950 he did graduate 
study in accounting and finance at the 
university and served as a part-time in- 
structor in accounting. He previously 
ora at the local Western Electric 
plant as a cost accountant and for Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Co., Atlanta, 
Cighmond and Greensboro as_ staft 








Sunray Oil Group Plan 

R. W. McDowell, president of D-X 
Sunray Oil Co. has announced the instal- 
lation of a Group insurance plan for the 
12,000 D-X Sunray marketers and their 
employes. The plan will cover distribu- 
tors, sub-distributors, dealers, lessees, 
commission bulk station agents, commis- 
sion truck salesmen, and their employes 
for life insurance and accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance. 

In announcing the plan to the D-X 
marketers, President McDowell observed 
that “adequate insurance is a vital pres- 
ent day need for everyone who works 
for himself or others. This new pro- 
gram will provide the opportunity to 
obtain this insurance at an extremely 
low cost.” 

Designed and administered by the 
Metropolitan Life, the plan permits D-X 
Sunray marketers to cover their em- 
ployes on either a contributory or a 
non-contributory basis. A large portion 
of the cost of the plan is, however, as- 
sumed directly by D-X Sunray. Parti- 
cipation in the plan requires no physical 
examination and sets no age limit. 





For 
Uni me Sta fes Life 


Call 


The MaeGrath Agency 


84 William Street 
HAnover 2-7865 





General Agent 


The United States Life Insurance Co. 
In the City of New York 











General Agent Named 
For New Tampa Agency 


Robert Watt Ferguson has been ap- 
pointed general agent for General Amer- 
ican Life to establish a new agency for 
the company in Tampa. Mr. Ferguson 
has had ten years experience in super- 
vision, training and recruiting. In 1948, 
he joined Phoenix Mutual and later was 
associated with Mutual Life of New 

ork. 

Mr. Ferguson has a master’s degree 


THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 
“The Major League Agency” 


Interested in Top Grade 

“AGENCY SUPERVISOR" 
experienced if possible, otherwise will 
train right man. 
Must have successful personal production 
record of quality business in executive 
class. 
Two of our recent Agency Supervisors are 
now General Agents. 


We are anxious to help men progress and 


will help you if you have the ability. 


Good Income — Confidential 
Call: Lee Nashem — OXford 7-2950 











from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass., and is 
a graduate from the School of Business 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


He is active in the Blue Lodge, the 
Scottish Rite, the Shriner’s, Sigma Chi 
fraternity and the Boy Scout Council. 
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STATE 


ASSURANCE 


el iitas 


Home 


pays your clients a monthly income 
of $100 to $300 for an entire nor- 
mal working career —or for life if 
disability is caused by accident. 


For full details, get in touch 
with your nearest State Mutual 
Agency or write the Home 
Office in Worcester, Mass. 


MUTUAL 
COMPANY OF 
Worcester, 


How to Add 


$20,000 


to Your Earnings 


Substantial extra earnings are well within your 

reach when you offer your clients the liberal, 
high-quality income-replacement protection of 
State Mutual’s Individual Non-Can S & A 
Coverage to Age 65. Fact is, for selling just 
one average size policy per month, your 

earnings at the end of 10 years will be 

in excess of $20,000. 


In addition to many hard-to-match 
features, this Non-Cancellable contract 


LIFE 
AMERICA 


Massachusetts 
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Stock Purchase Agreements 


(Continued from Page 3) 


less, two recent stock redemption cases 
(not, however, involving the use of life 
insurance) raise a serious question in 
this connection. In Zipp v. Commis- 
sioner both the Tax Court and the Sixth 
Circuit on appeal held that where a 
father purported in 1947 to convey 46 
of 48 shares of stock he owned in a 
company to his two sons who already 
owned other shares in the company, but 
the sons immediately endorsed the cer- 
tificates for the 46 shares in blank and 
turned them over to the father’s attor- 
ney, and the sons subsequently decided 
to obtain control of the company from 
the father by use of funds loaned to 
the company, an amount paid by the 
company to the father in 1950 for re- 
demption of his remaining two shares 
equal to the approximate value of 48 
shares constituted a taxable dividend to 
the sons. The opinions in this case are 
easily explained with respect to use of 
corporate funds to enable the sons to 
acquire 46 of the 48 shares, but the 
Courts failed to distinguish the funds 
used by the corporation to acquire the 
other two shares for itself. It was held 
that the effect of the 1950 transaction 
was to enable the sons to acquire all of 
the father’s stock. In Holsey v. Com- 
missioner, now pending on appeal in the 
Third Circuit, a 50% stockholder assigned 
an option to acquire the remaining 50% 
of stock to the corporation, which 
promptly redeemed the stock subject to 
the option, and the Tax Court held that 
the redemption constituted a dividend to 
the continuing stockholder. Elimination 
of the former stockholder’s interest was 
required to comply with the terms of an 
automobile franchise issued to the cor- 
poration, but the Court applied a “bene- 
fit test” to the transaction, holding that 
“it would not be the business of a cor- 
poration to use its earnings to redistrib- 
ute its stock amongst stockholders,” and 
that the redemption really benefitted the 
continuing stockholder. The underlying 
premise of these decisions appears to be 
contrary to earlier decisions in both the 
Tax Court and the Circuit Courts that 
the use of corporate funds to acquire a 
particular stockholder’s stock, through 
the use of insurance proceeds or other- 
wise, may be in furtherance of a proper 
corporate business purpose and that 
that acquisition of stock by a corpora- 
tion, and by its stockholders, are not 
the same thing for tax purposes. Zipp 
and Holsey extend far beyond earlier 
decisions to the effect that where a cor- 
poration steps in the shoes of a stock- 
holder who has contracted to buy out 
another, the remaining stockholder is 
deemed to have a taxable dividend. 
Nevertheless, the Zipp and Holsey cases 
point up a possible danger to the sur- 
viving stockholders on use of insurance 
proceeds by a corporation to acquire the 
insured stockholder’s stock at his death 
which the Casale, Prunier and Sanders 
cases do not dissipate. In fact, in San- 
ders, where the premiums were held not 
taxable as dividends, the Court said: 

“Upon the death or withdrawal of a 
stockholder, tax complications including 
the possibility of constructive dividends 
may arise, but * * * must await a clearer 
view.” 

Accumulated Earnings Tax 

There is also one further problem in 
this area as to which a danger signal 
has been raised within the year. In 
Pelton Steel Castings Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, both the Tax Court and the 
Seventh Circuit approved imposition of 
the special surtax on unreasonable accu- 
mulations of earnings on a corporation 
which used its earnings together with 
borrowed funds, to redeem all of the 
stock of its two largest stockholders, 
who together owned 80% of the stock 
of the corporation. In two earlier cases 
the court had refused to apply the tax 
on unreasonable accumulations where 
corporate earnings were used to acquire 
the interest of a minority stockholder 
which might otherwise fall into un- 


friendly hands, and both the Tax Court 
and Court of Appeals (while not saying 
they now approve of the earlier cases) 
place considerable emphasis on this dis- 
tinction in the Pelton case. The Tax 
Court also emphasizes the greater bene- 
fit to the remaining stockholder than 
to the corporation from redemption of 
the stock. A few weeks ago, however, 
the Tax Court in the Penn-Needle case 
refused to apply the unreasonable ac- 
cumulations tax where all of the stock 
of one of two equal stockholders was 
redeemed following a serious dispute be- 
tween the two stockholders, emphasizing 
the absence of a “plan” to redeem the 
stock. 

There appear to be no cases specifi- 
cally involving the imposition of the 
unreasonable accumulations tax on ac- 
count of use of corporation funds to pay 
premiums on policies covering the lives 
of its stockholders pursuant to a stock 
redemption “plan.” A District Court 
in Colorado held last December that 
setting aside corporate funds under a 
self-insured “key man” plan did not con- 
stitute an unreasonable accumulation of 
funds and it would seem that an even 
stronger case might be made out in an 
insured plan where the corporation loses 
partial control of the funds. In any 
event, the unreasonable accumulations 
tax does not appy to corporations which 
have total accumulated earnings of less 
than sixty thousand dollars (which 
amount would be increased to a hundred 
thousand dollars under the Small busi- 
ness bill approved by the House), and 
thus does not affect most small closely 
held businesses, and is also not likely 
to be involved in any event unless the 
premiums and accumulations for other 
purposes are substantial in relation to 
the company’s net income and capital 
structure. 


Suggested Precautions 


It would seem, in view of what has 
been said, that while the Casale, Prunier 
and Sanders cases have reduced some 
of the tax hazards which momentarily 
appeared in the use of life insurance to 
fund stock purchase agreements, there 
are certain precautions which should 
nevertheless be taken if dividend con- 
sequences are to be avoided: 

(1) If the corporation pays the pre- 
miums, the agreement should clearly 
provide that the corporation—and not 
the stockholders—will acquire the stock 
of the insured at his death. 

(2) It should be reasonably clear that 
the corporation has a valid business pur- 
pose for acquiring such stock at death 
of the insured stockholder and such 
purpose should be recorded in the cor- 
porate minutes or agreement itself. 

(3) If the fellow stockholders of the 
insured have any right or obligation to 
acquire the stock of the insured, such 
right should preferably not be assigned, 
nor such obligation assumed, by the 
corporation, but should be cancelled by 
agreement between the insured and his 
fellow stockholders. 

(4) The corporation should normally 
be designated a beneficiary of the in- 
surance; if the insured is given a right 
under the contract to designate his 
nominee as the beneficiary, the corpo- 
ration should nevertheless retain all the 
incidents of ownership in the policy, in- 
cluding the right under the policy to 
change the beneficiary. 

(5) The corporation should avoid any 
steps to place the insured beyond the 
reach of the corporation’s creditors 
during the insured’s lifetime. 

(6) The corporation should at all times 
treat the insurance as an asset and thus 
should not attempt to deduct the pre- 
miums. 

(7) The redemption price should be 
an arm’s length price, taking into ac- 
count adjustments in both increases and 
decreases in value up to the date of 
death and the value to the corporation of 
the insurance itself, and should prefer- 
ably not be merely the amount of the 
insurance proceeds, irrespective of other 
factors. 

(8) Wherever possible, the agreement 


Features of Sept. Issue of 
Estate Planners Quarterly 


Dividend income is frequently of little 
or no interest to men of wealth because 
little is left after taxes. How to min- 
imize the tax on dividends is the subject 
of a report by I. Meyer Pincus, New 
York attorney, in the September issue 
of Estate Planners Quarterly. 

One avenue of tax reduction available 
to stockholders of close corporations is 
for the corporation to buy the dividend- 
paying stock, with much more favorable 
tax results than if purchased by the 
individual. However, the personal hold- 
ing tax inhibits investors from making 
substantial investments through their 
corporations. 

The September Quarterly also con- 

tains an actual pension and profit shar- 
ing plan as presented to a client by A. 
Jack Nussbaum, life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, and former 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Another report in 
the same issue by George Byron Gordon, 
director of advanced underwriting of 
Mutual Benefit Life, traces the tax con- 
sequences of post-death payments flow- 
ing from circumstance, generosity and 
contract. Mr. Gordon concludes that the 
pervading element of compensation will 
ultimately be recognized in all post- 
death payment arrangements and that all 
amounts paid in excess of the statutory 
exclusion will become subject to income 
tax in the hands of the payee. 
_ The use of pension trusts and funded 
insurance trusts to solve estate planning 
problems in a closely held corporation, 
is the subject of a report by Gustave 
Simons, attorney. When stock in a 
closely held corporation is liquidated, the 
usual method is for the corporation to 
acquire the stock. The author points 
out the advantages of creating a pension 
or funded insurance trust instead. 

Other reports in the September Quar- 
terly: Life insurance for your child, by 
Don Reap, and the use of custodianship 
to make gifts to minors. 

Estate Planners Quarterly, edited by 
Solomon Huber with a prominent edi- 
torial board, is published by the Farns- 
worth Publishing Co., Inc., New York. 
Lee Rosler is director of publications. 
Annual subscription is $10. The Quarterly 
features actual reports, approaches, and 
sales presentations, 





Conn. Mut. Names Worman 
General Agent at Dayton 


Appointment of Harry E. Worman as 
general agent, and opening of a new 
general agency office to serve the Day- 
ton area, has been announced by Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. The company, 
which has been represented in Ohio 
since 1847, now has five general agencies 
in the state. The others are in Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Columbus and Toledo. 
The Dayton area has been served for 
many years by a district office of the 
Columbus agency. 

Mr. Worman has been in the insurance 
business since 1951 and is a life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. He 
graduated from the University of Notre 
Dame and served as an ensign with the 
Navy during World War II. He is a 
member of the Dayton Life Under- 
writers Association, Rotary Club, Dayton 
Notre Dame Alumni Association and 
Troy Country Club. 





should provide for the redemption by 
the corporation of all the stock actually 
owned by the insured or which will be 
considered as constructively owned by 
his estate, or at least: for such number 
of shares as will constitute a “dispro- 
portionate redemption” within the mean- 
ing of the Internal Revenue Code. 

(9) If the agreement provides for ac- 
quisition of the stock of a majority 
stockholder, the corporation should pro- 
ceed with caution, and should make 
every effort to maintain its accumulated 
earnings (including premium payments) 
below the $60,000 ($100,000) minimum, 
or within the bounds of reason with 
respect to its older corporate needs. 





Travelers Director 


LUCIUS S. ROWE 


Lucius S, Rowe, president of South- 
ern New England Telephone Co., New 
Haven, Conn. has been elected a director 
of The Travelers Insurance Companies, 
it has been announced by J. Doyle De- 
Witt, president, following meetings of 
the boards, 

Mr. Rowe, who has spent his entire 
business career in the public utility field, 
was elected to fill the unexpired term 
of John H. Chaplin, chairman of the 
board of the Veeder-Root, Inc., who died 
in Nova Scotia recently. 

Mr. Rowe joined The Southern New 
England Telephone Co. as an accounting 
clerk in 1925. Successive promotions 
moved him to chief accountant in 1934, 
auditor of disbursements in 1937, and 
head of the accounting department as 
general auditor in 1942. He was elected 
vice president and general manager otf 
the company in 1948, a director in 1949 
and president in 1955, 

Mr. Rowe is active in business and 
civic affairs of New Haven and on a 
statewide basis, as a trustee or director 
of business and civic enterprises. He is 
a director of the Bullard Co., Bridge- 
pert, Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, United 
Fund of Greater New Haven and the 
New Haven Orchestra Association. He 
is also a trustee of the Connecticut Pub- 
lic Expenditure Council, a member of the 
Highway Financing Study Commission, 
vice president of the Connecticut Cham- 
ber of Commerce and chairman of the 
New Haven Citizens Action Commission. 





Cabell & Story, Va. Agency 
Establishes Life Dept. 


Cabell and Story, general insurance 
agency in Charlottesville, Va. operated 
by Mayo Cabell and G. H. Story, Jr. 
as a partnership, has recently set up a 
life insurance department. Messrs. Cabell 
and Story became convinced of the po- 
tential in the life as well as A. & H. 
fields and felt that they should realize 
their share of this potential, particularly 
in view of the trend in the automobile 
field toward reduced commissions. They 
now feel that they are equipped to do a 
professional job for almost any personal 
or business insurance account. 

Since July 1 the new life department 
has been in operation under the direction 
of Peck Whitcomb, who was formerly an 
agent for Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
Charlottesville, and who also has been 
teaching an LUTC class there. 

A general agency connection was made 
with the Monumental Life of Baltimore, 
now observing its 100th anniversary yeat, 
with which company Cabell and Story 
also have. established a mortgage loap 
connection, To round out its life fa- 
cilities the agency also represents Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual and Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 
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Ohio National Life Meeting 


Company’s New Rate Book Previewed; Many Revisions Made; 
Five New Plans of Insurance Geared to Current Market 
Announced; 450 at Builders Club Convention at Quebec 


A preview of Ohio National Life’s 
new rate book, featuring many sweeping 
revisions and five completely new plans 
of insurance geared to the current mar- 
ket was given at the company’s Builders 
Club Convention at the Manoir Riche- 
lieu, Murray Bay, Quebec, Canada. 

The 450 members of the company’s 
sales organization attending the conven- 
tion were informed by President M. Rey 
Dodson that since their previous gather- 
ing at the same site in 1950, the insur- 
ance in force of Ohio National Life had 
more than doubled from $450 million to 
$040 million and the company’s assets 
had increased more than $80 million to 
its present $109 million. 

Chairman Grant Westgate, 
vice president, presided at the series of 
sales talks and panel discussions held 
during the two-day business session. 
One of the meeting’s highlights was the 
“Motivation Means Millions” address 
of guest speaker, Special Agent Bert 
Palo of the Prudential. 

Field representation during the meet- 
ing program was provided by Walter 
Phelps, president of the Builders Club, 
a sales panel on “Opportunities in the 
New Rate Book” by Million Dollar 
Round Table members George Guerre, 
George Severance, Fred McMaster and 
H. R. Lindenberger; and agents Robert 
Moring, Robert Wenstrup and James 
Meakin, who dramatized other useful 
sales ideas and techniques. 

A joint talk on the new rate book and 
new plans of insurance by Administra- 
tive Vice President Paul Martin and 
Actuary William Breeze disclosed the 
following major changes would become 
effective in the very near future. 


agency 


1. Quantity Discount. Premiums will 
be graded down with increase in amount 
applied for, by use of four size bands. 

2. A general revision of the gross pre- 
mium structure. 


3. Improved nonforfeiture values on 
most plans. 
4. Lower rates for women, with no 


resulting reduction in cash values or 


dividends, 

5. Five new plans of insurance tailored 
to a specific market: “Econoplan” and 
“Thriftplanner,” which are _ basically 
whole life policies with continuous pre- 
miums and limited premiums, respec- 
tively, plus additional special features; 
anew “Term to Age 70”; “Flexible Re- 
tirement Income” on which the policy- 
owner can continue premium payments 
beyond normal maturity to as late as 
age 70; the new “Preferred Executive,” 
featuring a death benefit equal to the 
cash value plus the face amount prior 
to age 65, and a first year cash value 
approximately 50% of the gross premium. 

6. Reductions in many occupational 
ratings. 

7. Numerous other liberalizations and 
changes. 


President Dodson’s speech, “Meeting 
the Challenge,” summed up past changes 
and possible future ones in the company 
and in the insurance field in general. 
He stated “Mortality is in line with 
esired results; our interest yield, before 
Federal taxes, has considerably improved 
Over that of a year ago; our unit ex- 
Penses are well stabilized notwithstand- 
ing_constant upward pressures. The 
aftiet influence has been the constantly 
arger average size of policy you are 
Producing, 

‘Mutualization plans are almost com- 
plete. It now appears that we'll be able 


to celebrate its achievement and _ the 
attainment of our first billion in force 
before our 50th anniversary in 1960. 

“By far the greatest challenge to the 
industry as a whole is the threat of 
inflation. Labor has been condemned, 
and in many cases rightly so. We will 
surely continue to have inflation if 
labor’s pay rises faster than its produc- 
tivity. Management has been criticized, 
and again with justification in some cases. 
Government has been blamed; and cer- 
tainly an unbalanced budget, such as we 
now have and shall probably experience 
for several years ahead, contributes to 
the forces of inflation.” 

He further warned that “another 
great, and more subtle, challenge to our 
business is that of over expansion of 
Social Security. Our concern is how 
much farther can Social Security be 
liberalized without endangering our tra- 
dition of inventive genius and_ hard 
work of a self-reliant people. 

“There is another challenge currently 
facing the Industry. I refer to present 
efforts in Congress to raise still more 
income tax money from the life insur- 
ance companies. Any extra levies must 
ultimately come out of the policyowner’s 
pocket. 

“The greatest challenge to us,” he 
said, “is the one-of competition within 
the Industry. New policy plans, new 
promotional devices, a race for lower 
net costs—these and many more are all 
symptoms of the same thing—tremen- 
dously increased competition. Our agents 
training department has expanded both 
in size and scope. By the end of this 
year, this department will introduce a 
study course paralleling an agent’s first 
two years in the business.” 

Mr. Dodson described many improve- 
ments being made in the area of agents’ 
and general agents’ contracts. In addi- 
tion to expanded fringe benefits, valuable 
new bonuses for quality business and for 
agency building were being granted by 
the company. 

In the balance of his address Mr. 
Dodson touched on many of the other 
important ensuing changes in the com- 
pany—the contruction of the new home 
office scheduled for completion in mid- 
1960; the planned installation of mag- 
netic tape electronic data processing 
equipment in the home office to handle 
all accounting routine and many other 
records; a realistic look at the cost of 
life insurance in view of the current 
market and the great future of life in- 
surance. 

Presentation of trophies, awards and 
recognitions were made at the banquet, 
held on the last day of the convention. 








FREE Desk Space Available 
FOR FIVE BROKERS 


in Beautiful Air-Conditioned Life 
Agency in exchange for nominal 
amount of Life Production. 
Call 
Il. ARTHUR YANOFF 
202 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 18 
LAckawanna 4-4469 








July Ordinary Purchases 

At All-Time High; Up 9% 

July purchases of Ordinary life insur- 
ance were at an all-time high for the 
month and brought purchases of this 
type of life insurance to a record seven- 
month total, up 3% from a year ago. The 
July purchases were 9% greater than a 
year ago, it was reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, Hartford. 

Purchases of Ordinary insurance in 
July were $4,129,000,000, compared with 
$3,796,000,000 in July, 1957. The number 
of Ordinary policies purchased in July 
was 690,000, bringing the seven-month 
total of Ordinary policies to 4,783,000. 
This was down 5% from a year ago, the 
average size of policies being increased 
this year. The seven-month aggregate 
of Ordinary insurance purchases was 
$26,964,000,000, compared with $26,089,- 
000,000 a year ago. 

July purchases of all types of life in- 
surance totaled $5,196,000,000, down 4% 
from last year, and the seven-month 
total was $37,641,000,000, down 3% from 
a year ago. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
July amounted to $530,000,000, down 2% 
from the corresponding month last year. 

New Group life insurance amounted 
to $537,000,000 in July, a decrease of 
49% from July a year ago. These fig- 
ures represent new Groups set up only 
and not additions under Group insur- 
ance contracts already in force. 

In the first seven months of this year, 
Industrial life insurance purchases repre- 
sented $3,738,000,000 of this year’s seven- 
month total, down 9% from last year. 
New Group life insurance amounted to 
$6,939,000,000, a decrease of 19% from 
the first seven months of last year. 





DAYTON MANAGERS ELECT 

Ralph G. Trimborn has been eiected 
president of the Dayton, Ohio, General 
Agents and Managers Association. Other 
new officers are Charles F. Eddy, execu- 
tive vice president; George E. Magner, 
vice president and Dennis E. Clark, sec- 
retary-treasurer. New board members 
are Graham Hopkins, Charles R. Jensen 
and P, P. Porraro. 





in confidence to: 





ASS'T DIRECTOR ot AGENCIES 


For An Expanding Life Insurance Company 


A rare opportunity for a man 30-40, with a rapidly grow- 
ing Life Insurance Company whose Home Office is in New 
York City. If you are now a successful agency supervisor 
or a personal producer of record with executive ambi- 
tions—and seek broader responsibilities, we offer an 
opportunity for advancement. Traveling required. Write 


BOX 2639 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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INDIVIDUAL TERM 
INSURANCE 


(Non-Par) 


At Age 35—Only 39 cents 
per Month per $1,000. 
MINIMUM $25,000 


Call Us for Details 


WHITE & 
WINSTON 
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The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO 





M. H. Toussaint’s New Post 


Robert L. Utne, regional sales vice 
president for the northern division of 
Western Life of Helena, Moiitana, has 
announced the appointment of Mel H. 
Toussaint as superintendent of agencies 
for the states of North and South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. Toussaint had recently resigned 
as assistant vice president and director 
of agencies of the Pioneer Mutual Life. 
In his new capacity he will develop gen- 
eral agencies and a new system for 
servicing the agent of the St. Paul 
Fire and Marine with the facilities of 
the Western Life. 

Mr. Toussaint, a native of North Da- 
kota, attended North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College in Fargo. He entered the 
life insurance business in 1932 with 
Bankers Life of Des Moines. Four 
years later he joined Penn Mutual, con- 
tinuing with them until 1942, when he 
was appointed North Dakota general 
agent for Occidental Life of California. 





Honor Herman Weiniger 


Herman Weiniger, president, Para- 
mount Mutual Life, Newark, was recent- 
ly presented with a giant birthday card, 
concluding a six week sales promotion 
drive in honor of his 57th birthday by 
the company’s sales department. The 
campaign broke all previous sales records. 

Recently announced by the company 
was a new life insurance-investment 
policy, designed to help young people 
save money, uses coupons for a special 
emergency fund, and has a return pre- 
mium feature. 

The Paramount was founded by Mr. 
Weiniger in 1932 as a Mutual Benefit 
Association, selling individual life and 
A. & H. needs during the depression 
years. In 1957 the company’s name 
changed to Paramount Mutual Life, in 
accordance with their new charter as a 
legal reserve life company. 
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C. Vernon Bowes Nears 
20th Yr. as Newark G. A. 


WITH THE NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


Will also Mark 25th Anniversary with 
Company; Has Trained 14 Men for 
General Agency Posts 


C. Vernon Bowes, co-general agent of 
New England Life in Newark who op- 
erates with George Joseph one of that 
company’s most successful agencies, re- 
cently completed his 35th year in the 
life insurance business and has a double 
anniversary coming up in 1959 with 
New England Life. He will mark his 


25th milestone with the company and 





C. VERNON BOWES 


his 20th milestone as general agent in 
Newark. 

Mr. Bowes does not depreciate these 
tangible evidences of his success as an 
agency executive but he attaches more 
importance to the fact that he has trained 
14 men for leadership in the business, 
seven of whom are general agents of 
New England Life and seven in a 
similar capacity with other companies. 
The list of these New England Life 
general agents includes Robert B. Arm- 
strong, Philadelphia; Frank Dedman, 
Oakland, Calif.; George Farrington, 
Miami, Fla.; George Joseph, now his 
partner in the Newark agency; David 
Marks, Jr.. New York City; Robert 
Schacht, Toledo, and George R. Vib- 
bert, Syracuse. 


High in Popularity With His Company 


With such an achievement on the 
records, so to speak, it is understand- 
able why Vernon Bowes ranks high in 
popularity in the New England Life 
family. He has recently completed a 
year as president of its General Agents 
Association; his agency won the Presi- 
dent’s Trophy in 1956 for all-around 
excellence of performance, and its 1958 
objective is to top $22 million paid-for. 
With a full time staff of 48 agents and 
four district agencies that are 
exceptionally well, this goal appears to 
be in sight. As of August 1 the Bowes 
& Joseph score in paid-for volume stood 
over $12,000,000. 


Started in Textile Business 


Today in his early 60’s Vernon Bowes 
is a wiry, out-of-door type with a 
friendly smile and easy-to-meet manner, 
who consistently turns in golf scores 
in the low 80’s. Among his many plea- 
sures in life is spending the money he 
wins from vice presidents on the golf 
course. Another is the remembrance of 
the time when he could carry a 120 lb. 
pack 20 miles into the Adirondack 
woods and back again. For years he 
owned and enjoyed a summer camp on 
the Fulton chain of lakes in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

At the start of his career he entered 





doing 


= r 
Honor Gordon S. Miller 

of the Gordon S. Miler 
Agency of Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in Philadelphia honored their general 
agent and Mrs. Miller recently with a 
surprise testimonial dinner at Philadel- 
phia’s Barclay Hotel. Highlight of the 
fete was the presentation to Mr. Miller 
Paul suitably en- 
graved to commemorate the occasion, 
and a pledge that each agency member 
would, in any month selected by_ their 
general agent, share the responsibility 
for an amount of new written business 
which would be “satisfactory” to Mr. 
Miller. Congratulatory letters and other 
expressions of tribute from business as- 
sociates and friends also were presented 
to the guest of honor. One message was 


Associates 


of a Revere bowl, 


from A.bert C. Adams, president of 
NALU. 

Guests included Edward Mellor, presi- 
dent, Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwr:ters; Michael Marchese, vice 
president, Massachusetts Mutual, who 


brought greetings on behalf of the home 
office; Edward H. Loysen, manager, 
Philadelphia District, Retail Credit Co.; 
William I). Elton, United States Re- 
view; Edward J. Clute and Frank V. 
Mason, vice president and _ assistant 
treasurer, respectively, of Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank; W. Harvey 
Smock and Michael Pintavalle, vice pres- 
ident and assistant secretary, . respec- 
tively, of Girard Bank’s Delaware Coun- 
ty branch; and Stephen T. B. Terhune, 
vice president, Philadelphia National 
Bank. 

Last year the Miller Agency ranked 
fifth among the company leaders with 
$20,776,553. Through July of this year, 
the agency paid for more than $18,500,- 
000 of Ordinary business and, in April, 
it led all Massachusetts Mutual agen- 
cies with a production of $4,666,540 for 
that month. 





the family business, textiles, but when 
the depression of the early 1920’s hit 
the wool business he decided to go 
into life insurance selling where the 
earnings ceiling was unlimited. It was 
a wise decision, and his progress was 
both immediate and lasting. He was 
first an Ordinary agent for The Pru- 
dential in Utica, then assistant manager 
of that company in Rochester. When 
a managerial vacancy opened in that 
city with New England Life Mr. Bowes 
was recommended for the position. He 
decided to cast his lot with that com- 
pany and has never regretted his deci- 
sion. 


Agency Building in Rochester, Newark 


In Rochester Mr. Bowes made good 
in his first agency rebuilding job. He 
represented New England Life there as 
general agent from January 1, 1935 to 
May 31, 1939. He was then transferred 
to Newark, taking with him the satis- 
faction that he had doubled the Roch- 
ester agency’s production in four years’ 
time. 

In his 19 years as Newark general 


agent life insurance in force of his 
agency has risen from $11,000,000 to 
$126,000,000. Its paid-for when he 


started was less than $1,000,000 in con- 
trast to the 1957 production of over 
$20,000,000. He is a highly respected 
figure in Newark insurance circles, be- 
ing a past president of the General 
Agents and Managers Association. 


New England Life paid justified 
tribute to Mr. Bowes in “The Pilot’s 
Log”, monthly house organ, when he 


was elected president of the company’s 
General Agents Assotiation. Closing 
paragraph of its feature article read: 

“Vernon Bowes can be proud of 
many things his agency won the 
President’s Trophy last year; he is the 
new president of the G. A. Association; 
his daughter, Nan, who in her cover- 
girl career as a fashion model, earns 
more than some of our multi-million 
dollar producers. But right near the 
top of the list must be his pride in 
having been the means of bringing suc- 
cess into so many men’s lives.” 





Tarnoff in Larger Offices 
30% Ahead in Paid-for 


NORMAN H. TARNOFF 


Norman H. Tarnoff, general agent of 
the State Mutual Life in Westchester 
County, N. Y., has taken larger quar- 
ters at 175 Main Street, White Plains, 
in the Northcourt Building. This ex- 
pansion coincides with the agency’s 
sixth anniversary and paid-for business 
up to August 1 is 30% ahead of the 
same period of 1957. 

Mr. Tarnoff, graduate of City College 
of New York, started his life insur- 
ance career while still an undergraduate 
at college. He completed 23 years in 
the business last April. Now working 
for his CLU designation, he has passed 
two parts of the examination. Active 
civically, he is a trustee of the West- 
chester Life Underwriters Association, 
vice president of Crestwood B'nai 
B’rith and past president of both the 
Crestwood Community Chest and 
P.T.A of Yonkers School No. 28. 





Lincoln National Supervisors 

Two agencies of Lincoln National Life 
have announced the appointment of su- 
pervisors. William D. Henry has been 
appointed supervisor with D. C. Fields 
and Associates, Springfield, Ill., accord- 
ing to an announcement by Denver C-. 
Fields, general agent; and Robert P. 
Trimble has been appointed supervisor 
with the Fishack-Ashby Agency in Den- 
ver, according to an announcement by 
A. C. Fishack, co-general agent. 

Mr. Henry entered the life insurance 
field 11 years ago in Jacksonville, III, 
and since that time he has established 
an impressive record of personal produc- 
tion. He is an alumnus of the University 
of Illinois and has completed the LUTC 
training program as well as Part III of 
the CLU series. Active in life insur- 
ance circles, he is a member of the Jack- 
sonville Life Underwriters Association 
which he has served as president, vice 
president, and secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Trimble’s background includes 12 
years of sales and managerial experi- 
ence, including two years in the insur- 
ance field. He entered the life insurance 
business in 1956 as an agent in Denver. 





PEGRAM AGENCY CITED 

The Pegram Agency of Indianapolis 
Life in Denver, has been cited by 
Arnold Berg, agency vice president of 
the company, for its outstanding per- 
formance. In its first year of association 
with Indianapolis Life. The Pegram 
Agency produced more than $1,000,000 of 
new life insurance. Heading the agency 
is James E, Pegram, 


Attorney Becker Sees 
Variable Annuity Need 


WARNS AGAINST OPPOSITION 





Washington Man Tells Federation of 
Insurance Counsel of Threat Against 
State Supervision 





San Francisco—Ralph E. Becker, Wash- 
ington, D. C. lawyer, told the Federation 
of Insurance Counsel here that Variable 
Annuities would receive the recognition 
from Government and the public that 
they deserve because the concept is the 
best hedge against inflation. 

Mr. Becker of the law firm of Brook- 
hart, Becker & Dorsey and well known 
insurance lawyer stated that the Vari- 
able Annuity, latest product of the in- 
surance industry, is here to stay without 
Federal regulation by United States 
Securities Exchange Commission  be- 
cause, first, State Insurance Commis- 
sioners have already taken jurisdiction; 
second, the Variable Annuity contract 
has been “devised by the insurance in- 
dustry as a means of offering public 
security against the inflationary tenden- 
cies of the economy”; and, third, the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia unanimously recog- 
nized the Variable Annuity to be a 
“realistic approach to the difficult prob- 
lem which the insurance industry faces 
in coping with continuing inflation.” 

Mr. Becker said he believed the U. S. 
Supreme Court will affirm this decision 
if it reviews the case. He alerted insur- 
ance industry leaders and their attorneys 
to attacks by the securities industry. 
Proposed Federal legislation, state legis- 
lation and litigation in “certain states” 
by securities commissioners to compel 
compliance with state blue-sky laws and 
regulations are only a few of the efforts 
being made to harass the Variable An- 
nuity concept. 


Threat to Progress 


Mr. Becker asserted that if the insur- 
ance industry is to preserve its rightful 
place in our economy, it must devise and 
develop programs and policies to meet 
the changing economic and social con- 
ditions of our country. If, as the Court 
of Appeals says, insurance is confined 
to what has actually been done in the 
past under the name of insurance, then 
we are likely to find the insurance indus- 





try unable to compete with other means 
of providing for the financial security of 
the American people. If every modifica- 
tion or alteration of our traditional busi- 
ness is to be called a departure from 
insurance and subject to regulation by 
the Federal Government as a _ security 
or as some other vehicle of financing 
then we face the prospect of becoming 
an outmoded business, helpless to satisfy 
the needs of future generations which 
under changing economic conditions may 
no longer be met by the type of insur- 
ance we sell in 1958. 

The Washington lawyer warned that 
the attempt to subject the Variable An- 
nuity to Federal regulation is but an- 
other threat to the proven and tradi- 
tional system of state regulation of the 
insurance industry. There will continue 
to be attempts on the part of the Federal 
Government to regulate the insurance 
industry despite the Congressional intent 
and mandate in passing the McCarran- 
Ferguson Act, and objected to “dual 
regulation” of an industry. 

Mr. Becker urged the insurance indus- 
try: “Be zealous in protecting the rights 
of the insurance industry as our Op- 
ponents are in attempting to circum- 
scribe our operations and hold us in a 
state of perpetual suspension. We must 
grow and we must change, but we can 
do neither if we are not allowed to make 
sensible and constructive alterations 1) 
our program for offering security within / 
the established and traditional system 
of thorough sensible and understanding 
state regulation.” 
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Again New York Life agents set a record 
with 417 seats at the Million Dollar Round Table! 


For the fourth consecutive year, New York Life 
leads all other companies in the number of agents Ste 
receiving this high industry honor. Bites. 


It’s another banner year for New York Life with 417 of the iN YOUR com 
Company’s agents earning recognition at the 1958 Million 
Dollar Round Table—and to each and every man who qua!- 
ified for this high honor go our heartiest congratulations. 


We're proud of this record of continuous leadership. We 

feel it offers convincing evidence of the sincerity and enthu- N Y Kk 4 ife 
siasm with which our agents serve their clients. We also ew Or e 
believe that it is a good indication of the growing popularity Insurance Comp any 


of New York Life’s modern policies and of the effectiveness 


of our Advanced Training Program. Most of all, it deémon- 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
strates why we say “The New York Life agent is not only a ‘catiidinenemn imeciabtish‘ebine 
good man to know—but also a good man to be!” 


« Life Insurance * Group Insurance «+ Annuities » Accident & Sickness Insurance + Pension Plans . 
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1907, at the post office of New York City under act of 





Entered as ae te matter April 5, 
Congress, March 3. 1 













but only on payment of additional pre- The Times 


These include the following: 


NEW DWELLING POLICIES 


which 








Charles F. Wood (left) and F. M. Redington 





miums. 





The new Homeowners Policies, 








. < . . Outside radio and television antenna : . as ; ; as a 
will be numbered 1 to 5 and which will kod? } ‘ad hail % F. M. Redington, actuary The Prudential Assurance Co. of Great Britain, has 
or loss by windstorm or hail; physi- vee anaan aa Rea aks iA ohincié : ctanAeede. ata 
replace present Homeowners and Com- ._, saat , been elected president of British Institute of Actuaries. He succeeds Charles F, 
cians’ and surgeons’ instruments, for loss Wood, manager for Manufacturers Life in United Kingdom. 





Mr. Redington was educated at Liverpool Institute and Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was a Wrangler. He joined The Prudential in 1928 in the actuaries 
department. In 1946 he became assistant actuary and in April, 1950, was appointed 
actuary. In 1956 he was a member of the team going to India for negotiation in 
connection with the nationalization of life insurance in that country. Mr. Redington 





prehensive Dwelling package policies, are 
the 


by theft while away from the insured’s 
office; higher limits on money and se- 
curities under Forms 1, 2, 4, 5, by not 


exceeding $400 on money and $500 on 





being distributed to companies by 
Multi-Peril Insurance Conference. They 


are expected to be filed in several states 






in September but more time will pass 


before they become operative generally. 


securities; higher limits under Form 5 
unscheduled jewelry, watches and 
by not exceeding $750, subject to 


on 
furs, 


has been chairman of the Institute of Actuaries Students’ 


the Life Officers’ Association. 





These new dwelling forms employ greater 4 Jimit of $250 on a single article; resi- han ie . : 
oe oe z - rank L. Summers Sr., manager of an 

2x r the > present policies and dent glass coverage under Form 1; mys-_. aed ale : 
flexibility than the prese I a i 8 il Pe insurance agency in Staunton, Va., has 
are designed as improvements over their [teTlous disappearance and full unat- been named chairman of the special 


predecessors. One of the new features 


tended automobile coverage under Forms 
2 and 4. 


gifts division of the United Fund cam- 
paign in Staunton. 


is ssibility of insuring contents . 

is the possibility of insuring cont The new exclusion on water damage * * * 

down to 30% of the insurance on a jg significant and reads as_ follows: Leland M. Kaiser, chairman of Insur- 

dwelling. For full coverage or replace- “Flood, surface water, waves, tidal water ance Securities Trust Fund and presi- 
dent of the investment management firm 


on buildings, however, as- 


have 


ment cost 


sureds will foundations 


to include 


streams or 
spray from 
whether 


or tidal overflow of 
other bodies of water, or 
the foregoing, all 


waves, 


in- 





Inc., has been 
2l-man_ board 
Investment 


of Insurance Securities, 
elected a member of the 
of National Association of 















Society and chairman of 






















in computing replacement costs. any of 
Form 1 will be known as the Standard duced by wind or not; water which backs Companies. This represents more than A 
Form and its cover will approximate that up through sewers or drains; water be- 170 investment companies with net as- Penn 
ided by Homeowners A form. low the surface of the ground, including sets currently valued in excess of $12 Miss 
4 y = [ 2-O Ao. 2 ° . € > “1° aa ~ ° 
pow promees OF =i 8 ’ 8 billion, These companies have about depar 
It will include fire, extended coverage that which exerts pressure on or flows, 314 million accounts outstanding, owned in Ph 
insurance, comprehensive personal lia- seeps or leaks through sidewalks, drive- by investors in this and some other pany 
, I I $0 
bility and medical payments, plus theft. ways, foundations, walls, basement or “eee gp Insurance "ae e Trust ~ 
Tiahhe . Z > . : : : : ‘und, with most of its 50,000 investors schoo 
t 2 wil road Form and in- other floors, or through doors, windows OF : ; 
Form 2 will be the Br : ae ‘ as | ‘sid tks residing in California, has assets of mitte: 
clude protection similar to that now or any other opening in such sidewa s, more than $290 million, consisting exclu- lay a 
provided by Homeowners B. Form 3, driveways, foundations, walls or floors. sively of stock in fire, casualty and life fields 
the dwelling special form, insures the These new forms represent many  iMsurance companies. oa 
° ° ° ° 2 pias ec lave b 
dwelling, outbuildings, additional living months of hard work and research and ye C rT: 
’ = ) Pens . . - =4 i epee e : : : 
expense. Form 4, the Residence Con- are designed to offer the public better William P. Worthington, president, Educa 
tents Broad Form, includes the cover- protection and to offer agents and bro- Home Life of New York, has accepted DAVID 1. SHERWOOD _ The 
ages of the personal liability and con- kers a greater degree of uniformity in the chairmanship of the business and i J.: ia trom 
{ ! : j f Bee ont , int ° ts ii A stude 
tents section of Homeowners B and also meeting needs of homeowners. Orel Ponts eu, uae ee David J. Sherwood, who recently wa “gin 
c « : rs é ‘ yas 
rere cat se > 5 ° 4 appoin assistant vi yresident Of @ 
eae eovers of tie present) pases focus announced by Donald M. Elliman, gen- om ste Py The F aad | preenons Com- demon 
xe 3 will not be sold separately but i J . eral chairman of the campaign. Mr. : ; Arc , who 
I — sor - ; George F. Wagoner has been appointed Wositeiaeian will lead oe he a panies, has taken over increased exect- fae 
only in conjunction with Form 4. marine agency manager at the home aiteshuate iis eat é pose brie : tive responsibilities in the oper ation and ode we 
Form 5, termed the Comprehensive office of the Aetna Casualty and Surety ee yet ny to “a eecetiaataes: as management of the group’s Eastern de- oot 
Form, affords protection similar to that and the Standard Fire Insurance in The B “The divisi eyes he 5 partment. Since September, 1957, he had ghae 
"Sips , + Hartford. A graduate of Yale Univer- 1¢ Bronx. The division's quota of the been serving The Fund as assistant: A gr 
of the present Homeowners C. It has sity, Mr. Wagoner joined the companies over-all campaign goal is $425,000. The a atl ao . the E ge aa In sub 
: ‘ , ; é sity, A é : U group manager o e Easter parte. 
: + ; — a. ae AR > nited Hospital Fund’s 79th annual cam- “ee ae ; : workir 
broad multi-peril dwelling coverage, lia in 1946 after service in the Army. For paign ae opens October 1, is asking ment. He joined The Fund in 1946. pe ‘i 
bility coverage with personal property eight years he was marine state agent those who live and work in New York ee and a 
‘ . : alle i ‘ 7 c one ok and mi 
floater protection on contents. at the Dallas yaa aR for $3,000,000 for the Fund’s 81 member William Williamson, has been named ent, 
Eligibility for the new Homeowners “5 voluntary hospitals. The money raised special representative of the Kemper it Band in 
Policy, except for Tenants Form 4, is Leroy H. Harris has been appointed will be distributed among the member surance ocean marine department. BtHa mor 
limit i sn coctienebiieints (al titrate manager of the premium accounting divi- _ hospitals according to the amount of free recently joined the Kemper organizationll archer, 
imited tc ier ants sion of the comptroller’s department of and below cost care given by each hos- and also is assisting in production an¢@ Schoo 
dwellings containing not more than two Phoenix of Hartford Companies. He is pital during 1957. Total number of needy underwriting in the midwest territory] Preshy 
families and not more than two boarders a graduate of Hillyer College, Hartford, patients treated last year in the hos- For six years he had been associate? #¥, 4 j, 
or roomers per family. Some features of and the International Accounting School,  pitals’ wards and clinics was 757,000. with an agency as corporation secretatY ff additio 
| et c EEE. eralitn Chicago. Prior to joining the Phoenix, Total number of patients served by these as well as ocean marine underwritel,§ piano - 
the present ompre ; & he was associated with other insurance hospitals last year reached an all time production and loss manager in a !*§ dolls, 


Policy will be available in the future 


companies in Connecticut. 





high of 2,475,700. 


state territory. 
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Named on Youth Committee 
Pennsylvania Governor George M. 
Leader has named Myrtle W. Rice, 18, 
an employe of Insurance Co. of North 
America Companies, to the Governor’s 
Committee on Children and Youth. 








MYRTLE W. RICE 


A sophomore in the University of 
Pennsylvania’s School of Education, 
Miss Rice is a clerk in the agency license 
department of INA’s world headquarters 
in Philadelphia. She works for the com- 
pany full time during the summer months 
and on a part-time basis during the 
school year. Up to this time the com- 
mittee has been composed of 36 adult 
lay and professional leaders in various 
fields relative to the well-being of chil- 
dren and youth. Now 10 young people 
have been added to the committee. Robert 
C. Taber, Philadelphia Board of Public 
Education, is committee chairman. 

The youth members were selected 
from among high school and college 
students throughout the state who in 


, was 
ly the words of Governor Leader, “have 
» Cone demonstrated their leadership ability and 
oxi who will be representative of our youth 
on and the Commonwealth.” Miss Rice was 
crn de 'CCOmmended for the post by the Uni- 
he had "e'Sity of Pennsylvania, _ : 
sistant ll - A graduate of Sharon Hill High School 
depart” suburban Philadelphia Miss Rice is 
46. working towards a degree in secondary 
education, She is majoring in English 
anil and minoring in Russian. An honor stu- 
a dent, she is active in college dramatics 
pel te and in the Christian Association and is 
nt. a member of the University’s varsity 


pea archery team. She also teaches a Sunday 

on all School class at the Tully Memorial 

seh?" Presbyterian Church in Sharon Hill. She 

oc® iy Sa baseball fan, and her hobbies, in 

che addition to dramatics, are playing the 
wrl iA. Plano and collecting antique and foreign 
a dolls, 





























New Hampshire Fire Insures Old 
Man of the Mountain at Franconia 


For the first time in history it is re- 
ported that an insurance policy has been 
written on a non-human face. It started 
when it was discovered that the Old Man 
of the Mountain—the famed Great Pro- 
file in Franconia Notch, New Hamp- 
shire, was in “mortal” danger. It seems 
that the state’s familiar landmark (and 
trademark) is in peril of being destroyed 
by the same erosive forces that created it. 

The state government hastened to 
remedy the situation with braces and 
turnbuckles and cement to hold the Old 
Man’s rugged brew in place. But one 
New Hampshire firm wasn’t taking any 
chances. It took out an insurance policy 
on the Great Profile. The firm in ques- 
tion is “Profiles Magazine,” a privately 
owned monthly devoted to New Hamp- 
shire. It figured that possible loss of 
the Old Man would ndt only render a 
number of their engravings useless but 
would even detract from their name 
itself. 

With local insurance agents, the Archie 
Slawsby Agency of Nashua, N. H., “Pro- 
files Magazine” set about finding a com- 
pany to write the unique policy. They 
broached the New Hampshire Fire In- 
surance Co., of Manchester. Although 
New Hampshire Fire thought it was out 
of their line, they agreed to write a 
special policy. 

So the magazine is now insured against 
loss of use of “plates, engravings (etc) 

. relating to the use of the ‘Old Man 
of the Mountain’ as a symbol should 
the ‘Old Man’. . . cease to be a readily 
recognizable resemblance of the configu- 
ration of the profile of a man.” 


* * * 


Thomas J. Ross 


Thomas J. Ross of Ivy Lee and T. J. 
Ross, one of the outstanding public re- 
lations men in America, is a director 
of Home Insurance Co. and numerous 
other corporations and a public re'ations 
adviser of Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. Among corporations he counsels 
are American Sugar Refining Co., 
Armour & Co. Manufacturers Trust, 
Western Union, Socony Mobil Oil, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and Sperry and Hutch- 
inson. Among his activities he travels 
to Detroit every two weeks to attend 
meetings of Chrysler’s top executives 
and he goes to Philadelphia every Mon- 
day to be at a conference with top ex- 
ecutives of Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The most complete story I have read 
of his life and activities appeared this 
summer in “Printer’s Ink” and is copy- 
righted by the Printer’s Ink Publishing 
Co. of 635 Madison Avenue, New York. 

One of the best and most interesting 
of the business journals “Printer’s Ink” 
was owned by the late Richard W. 
Lawrence who was president of New 
York Chamber of Commerce and who 
dropped dead while about to enter its 
building on Cedar Street, downtown New 
York, to attend a meeting. Mr. Law- 






A policy is the best policy; so thought New Hampshire “Profiles Magazine” when 
it bought insurance against the loss of its namesake—the “Old Man of the Mountain.” 
The Old Man is currently threatened by erosion. Shown (l. to r.) are Lester S. 
Harvey, president of New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. of Manchester; Francis 
J. O’Gara, Jr., secretary of the Archie Slawsby Insurance Agency of Nashua; Arthur 
W. Moody, co-publisher and Paul E. Estaver, editor of “Profiles Magazine.” 





rence was a director of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 

The firm of Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross 
has among its partners James W. Lee, 
Jr., son of Ivy Lee who has his quarters 
in Detroit at the offices of Chrysler 
Corp.; J. M. Ripley, Carl C. Dickey, 
Richard T. Nimmons and William J. 
Gaskill. 

In sketching the early career of Mr. 
Ross “Printer’s Ink” says: 

“He was born in Brooklyn, New York 
on July 27, 1893. He attended public 
schools and St. Francis Xavier College, 
a Jesuit school. While still an under- 
graduate, through a friend’s recom- 
mendation, Ross began doing night as- 
signments for the old Brooklyn Eagle, 
which then hired college students at one 
dollar per story. He also worked the 
“lobster trick” (night-shift) on Satur- 
day nights. Another friend was doing 
features for the old Morning Sun and 
when Ross graduated in 1913, the friend 
introduced him to the Sun’s managing 
editor. 

“Ross was hired and did general re- 
porting for three years, among other 
things helping to cover Republican and 
Progressive Party conventions in Chi- 
cago. In 1916, at 23, he moved to the 
New York Tribune. 

“At the outbreak of World War I, 
Ross entered the First Plattsburg Train- 
ing Camp. He was commissioned a 
second lieutenant of the artillery and 
fought with the 76th, 4th, and Ist Field 
Artillery units. Although his commission 
was good for the regular army, he re- 
signed right after the Armistice.” 

Then followed experience on the staff 
of New York Sun. In 1919 when 26° he 
began to work for Ivy Lee, who after 
considerable experience in New York 
journalism, had won fame for his work 
for John D. Rockefeller, Jr., during and 
after the bitter strike of 1913 at the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. in Ludlow, 
Colorado, in which corporation Rocke- 
feller owned a 40% interest. As armed 
guards hired by the company clashed 
with strikers six miners, two women and 
several children were killed. It caused a 
nation-wide furor and something had to 
be done to win back public esteem for 
the Rockefellers. Arthur Brisbane, 
famed Hearst editor, recommended Ivy 
Lee to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Lee had 
previous experience representing anthra- 
cite coal operators. Rockefeller went to 
the Ludlow mines where the tragedy had 
occurred taking Lee with him. A survey 
of labor conditions followed in which a 
new policy which satisfied labor was 
adopted. It was one of best examples of 
public relations in the industrial world. 

Mr. Ross lives in an apartment in East 
Seventy-Ninth Street with his wife, the 
former Marion A. Byrne of Brooklyn, a 
friend of school days. They have four 
children. 


Chubb Insures America’s Cup 
Defender 


All four twelve-meter sloops 
start trial races in Newport, R. 
determine which yacht will defend 
America’s Cup have been insured 
Chubb & Son. 

Thus, whether Columbia, Easterner, 
Vim or Weatherly is chosen to defend 
the “Ould Mug” in yachting’s classic 
beginning September 20, Chubb & Son 
is assured of carrying on a half-century 
old company tradition. 

Chubb & Son has insured every de- 
fender of the America’s Cup since at 
least the early 1900’s, as far back as 
the firm’s records go. 

Insurance on the challenger Sceptre is 
of course underwritten in England. A 
share of this risk is carried by Chubb 
& Son through its International Division. 


* * * 


Former Ambassador Now Chairman 
of Insurance Group 


Felino Neri, formerly Philippine Am- 
bassador to Japan, and on the staff of 
Manila Tribune when General Carlos 
Romulo was editor, has been elected 
chairman of the board of American In- 
ternational Underwriters for the Philip- 
pines, Inc. He joined the company on 
July 1, 1958. 

A lawyer as well as a former news- 
paperman, Mr. Neri first entered the 
government service in 1938 and held a 
succession of important positions, includ- 
ing chief counsel of Philippine Sugar 
Association. His entry into the dip- 
lomatic field took place soon after the 
war with his appointment as Assistant 
Commissioner of Foreign Relatioris. In 
this capacity he helped to organize the 
machinery which took over the conduct 
of the country’s international relations— 
the Department of Foreign Affairs— 
after independence. 

For the next 12 years he was identified 
with this branch of government activity, 
holding the highest positions both at 
home and in the field, as Departmental 
Counselor, the first Philippine Consul 
to China and Undersecretary of Foreign 
Affairs. 

With the change of administration in 
1953, Mr. Neri resigned, but was per- 
sonally called back to the service by the 
late President Magsaysay, and soon 
afterwards became the latter’s adviser 
on foreign affairs and diplomatic trouble- 
shooter. His subsequent appointment as 
the first postwar Ambassador to Japan 
followed his successful handling of the 
nettlesome and long-stalemated repara- 
tions negotiations with that country. The 
Philippine press has lauded Mr. Neri as 
master of the combined science and art 
known as foreign relations. 
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Impact of Atom on Property Cover 
Of Dwelling and Mercantile Risks 


By J. RaymMonp Berry 


General Counsel, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


J. Raymond Berry, general counsel of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
discussed the impact of the atom on prop- 
erty insurance of dwelling and mercantile 
risks in a panel discussion August 26 at 
the American Bar Association meeting in 
Los Angeles. His discussion of the prob- 
lem and the policy endorsements which 
have been devised foliows: 


Property insurance is a service busi- 
ness and thus the impact of the atom 
on that business is in large part a 
derivative or reflected impact—reflecting 
the atom’s impact on the day-to-day 
activities of the buyer of insurance. 

In the field of power, the atom has 
opened up a seemingly limitless power 
source via the power reactor. 

In the field of medicine improved diag- 


nostic and treatment techniques using 
nuclear technology are now almost com- 
monplace. 


In the field of business there are pres- 
ently in use thousands of radioisotopes 
which make possible continuous check- 
ing, gauging, testing and tracing. The 
cigaret industry alone is using over two 
thousand of these radioisotopes. 

In the field of agriculture and specifi- 
cally in the field of food preservation, 
radioisotopes are preserving millions of 
dollars of food from spoilage. : 

The Atomic Energy Commission in 
1957 estimated radioisotopes were then 
saving American industry between 295 
and 485 million dollars per year. By 
1965 the A.E.C. estimates this saving 
will be over five billion dollars per year. 


Wide Impact on Daily Life 


When one stops to consider that—in 
addition to the cigaret business—the 
heavy metals business, the rubber busi- 
ness, the tire fabric business, the plastic 
and adhesive business, the paper busi- 
ness, the oil production business, the 
pipeline business, the refining business, 
the tool business are all using radioiso- 
topes—one is quite safe in concluding 
that the atom already has had an im- 
pact on the daily life of all of us. 

The impact so far described has been 
a beneficent impact and if that were the 
whole story we could say—“No insur- 
ance problem is raised.” However, there 
is another side to the story. These bene- 
ficent results have been obtained only at 
considerable peril and a major part of 
that peril continues. This is a new peril 
with catastrophic possibilities and as 
such raises a number of questions for 
the property insurance underwriter. 

How serious is this peril from the 
standpoint of potential loss? In the case 
of a power reactor—one substantial run- 
away incident could cause estimated 
damage of possibly seven billion dollars. 
In the case of a radioisotope the damage 
potential is much smaller but in one re- 
ported case dealing with a leaky radio- 
active capsule about the size of a paper 
clip, the damages flowing from contami- 
nation approximated a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. The average homeowner or 
business man is understandably anxious 
to transfer this risk of loss from his 
shoulders to those of the professional 
insurer. 





J. RAYMOND BERRY 


How frequently will a reactor or iso- 
tope incident occur? The safety record 
on reactors has been excellent. Nuclear 
reactors have been operated in the 
United States since December 2, 1942. 
Up to 1957 more than 100 reactor years 
of regular operating experience had 
been accumulated without a single per- 
sonal injury and with no _ significant 
deposition of radioactivity outside the 
plant area. 

Reactor design, construction and oper- 
ation are all subject to A.E.C. control. 
Operators must be licensed and seem- 
ingly every safety precaution has been 
taken. Nevertheless there have been re- 
actor incidents and at least two of these 
on this continent have come to public 
attention. Both of these incidents were 
due to personnel failure. At least one 
such incident has occurred in England— 
the cause debatable. In the two taking 
place on this continent the damage was 
limited primarily to the reactor itself. 
In England the radioactive contamina- 
tion is reported to have spread over 200 
square miles of countryside. 

Turning now from reactors to radio- 
isotopes,—losses have occurred despite 
the most stringent safety regulations 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
in view of the increasing use of radio- 
isotopes in private business operations, 
that losses will continue to occur. 

What is the nature of the damage 
which flows from nuclear activity? Nuc- 
lear physicists seem to ‘be in agreement 
that while they use terms such as “heat,” 
“fuel” and “furnace” when describing 
reactor operation, the nuclear activity 
in the core of the reactor is not “fire.” 


Damage is Not Fire 


Professor Robley D. Evans, Depart- 
ment of Physics, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass.: “To my way of thinking, fire is 
the combination with oxygen, even 


(Continued on Page 20) 








Federal Has Profit 
For First Half Year 


UNDERWRITING GAIN SHOWN 





Investment Income Higher Than in 1957; 
Growth in Surplus and Premium 
Writings Reported 





Results of operation of Federal Insur- 
ance Co. and its wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary Vigilant Insurance Co. for the first 
six months of 1958 are announced by 
Hendon Chubb, chairman of the board. 
They indicate an improvement in the 
company’s earnings as compared with 
the first six months of 1957, together 
with a growth in surplus to policyholders 
and premium writings. ; 

As of June 30, 1958, surplus to policy- 
holders stood at $94,053,670. Net pre- 
miums written were $34,631,002, a gain 
of 6%, while unearned premiums were 
$2,584,072 higher than at January 1. Net 
income increased from $1,712,660 to 
$2,482,734. Of this total, $485,531  rep- 
resents underwriting income and $1,997,- 
203 represents investment income, both 
of these sums being net of Federal in- 
come tax. These figures compare with 
an underwriting loss of $94,277 and in- 
vestment income of $1,806,937 during the 
first six months of last year. 


Losses and Expenses 


The ratio of losses and loss expenses 
to earned premiums was 59.03% and the 
ratio of all other expenses to written 
premiums was 34.99%, the comparable 
figures for 1957 being 60.94% and 34.60% 
respectively. Mr. Chubb pointed out that 
while this improvement in results is en- 
couraging, it was not uniform through- 
out the company ’s business, certain 
classes remaining unprofitable; and that 
it is still too early to predict a reversal 
of the recent unfavorable trend. 

The statements as released by Fed- 
eral are subject to year-end adjustment 
and independent audit. They do not re- 
flect results of operations of the Colo- 
nial Life of America, as certain reserves 
are determined by Colonial only at 
year-end. 





50th CPCU Chapter 


Organized in Syracuse 

The Syracuse, N. Y., Chapter of the 
Society of Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters was formally organ- 
ized on July 28. This constitutes the 
50th chapter formed since the organiza- 
tion of the Society of CPCU in 1944, 

Harold T. Williams, assistant manager, 
U. S. F. & G. in Syracuse, was elected 
president. Harold S. Poole, Jr., special 
agent, Hartford Fire, is vice president 
with F. Byron Neff, Syracuse assistant 
manager, fidelity and surety lines, Trav- 
elers Indemnity, serving as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 

As its first project the chapter will 
cooperate with Syracuse University in 
the development of a program for the 
education of persons working toward the 
CPCU designation. 





Burns Joins Investment 


Dept. of North America 


Appointment of Ronald J. Burns to 
the investment department of Insurance 
Co. of North America Companies is an- 
nounced by Philip H. Cooney, vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Burns entered the investment 
field with Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. From 1953 until joining INA he 
handled petroleum investments for Lau- 
rence Marks & Co. of Wall Street, 
New York City. 

He is treasurer of the Oil Analysts 
Group of New York and a member of 
the American Petroleum Institute and 
the petroleum section of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. A graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity (BA 1951), Mr. Burns attended 
the New York University Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
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RELIANCE CUTS LOSSES 


Underwriting Loss Reduced in Half 
Year; Premiums Higher; Assets 
Increase to $114,287,000 
The Reliance of Philadelphia had a 
net premium income for the first six 
months of 1958 of $28,373,067, an increase 
of $357,223 or 1.3% over the similar 
period in 1957. The underwriting loss 
on a consolidated basis which includes 
results of the wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Reliance, General Casualty of Wis- 
consin, decreased $410,553 as compared 
with the first half of 1957, while invest- 
ment income remained constant—result- 
ing in an operation loss of $210,915 for 
1958, $410,810 less than the operating 

loss for the first half of 1957. 

Consolidated assets rose to $114,287,- 
228, an increase of $4,403,234 over the 
end of 1957, while policyholders’ surplus 
increased $3,611,670 to a total of $39- 
665,892. 

Kenneth B. Hatch, president of Re- 
liance, in his comments to stockholders, 
pointed to continuing high costs, coupled 
with rate inadequacies in many classi- 
fications, as sources from which the 
property and casualty insurance business 
continue to suffer. 








NYFIRO Names Geissel 
Suburban Rating Supt. 


The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization announces appointment of 
Fred W. Geissel as superintendent of 
the general rating department, Suburban 
Division, effective September 2. He has 
been active in all phases of inspecting 
and rating functions in Suburban since 
his employment by the rating organiza- 
tion in 1920. Mr. Geissel became assist- 


ant superintendent of the rating depart- 
ment in 1953 and has been acting super- 
intendent of this department since re- 
tirement of H. 


C. Hovet on August 1. 
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Nuclear Risks Can Secure Adequate 
Coverage Today At Reasonable Rates 


Today the nuclear risk can secure 
adequate insurance protection, coupled 
with trained and expert loss prevention 
assistance, at a reasonable cost, Ambrose 
B. Kelly, general counsel, Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies, told the nuclear energy panel of 
the American Bar Association at Los 


Angeles this week. He stated that as 
the nuclear age unfolds the insurance 
companies will keep pace with American 
industry in meeting the many challenges. 

Insurance underwriters, engineers and 
adjusters, he stated, are going to school 
in order they may become familiar with 
the problems afforded by nuclear energy 
so they can anticipate loss possibilties 
and set up the necessary procedures to 
handle any eventuality. In the future, 
Mr. Kelly told the bar association mem- 
bers, as in the past, insurance is ready 
to play its part as “we move forward 
into the atomic age. 

“We can look ahead to the time 
when most of our electrical power will 
be generated in atomic plants,” Mr. Kelly 
said, “when all of our hospitals and 
medical research centers will use radio- 
isotopes for both diagnosis and therapy 
as a routine tool for the treatment of 
patients; when every research labora- 
tory will consider radiation as an essen- 
tial tool in its everyday work. We al- 
ready have hundreds of applications of 
radioisotopes in ordinary industry, either 
for radiography or as a very accurate 
measuring device. We know that the 
food of the future may well be sterilized 
and kept fresh indefinitely by exposure 
to massive amounts of radiation. We 
are just beginning to learn what can be 
done to change the basic structure of 
molecules by radiation so that we can 
create new materials with a strength 
and usefulness not previously available 
to us. 

“The development of atomic industry 
which has already taken place and the 
still greater expansion just around to- 
morrow’s corner calls for the investment 
of hundreds of millions of dollars in 
plant and equipment, all of which must 
be protected by insurance. 

“In its approach to the problem, the 
property insurance industry has made 
a distinction between nuclear risks and 
risks in which the exposure to radiation 
hazards is incidental. It has organized 
great syndicates which will have the 
capacity required for the values con- 
centrated at one location; prepared a 
hew broad form of policy and created a 
rating organization especially for nu- 
clear risks, 


Nuclear Risks 


“Broadly defined, nuclear risks are 
those where loss by nuclear incident, 
including radioactive contamination, is 
a major primary hazard,” continued ‘Mr. 
Kelly. “The principal examples of such 
tisks in our economy today include the 
following : 

“a) Nuclear reactor power plants, such 
as the one now operating at Shippings- 
Port and those under construction in 
many other areas of the country; 

“b) Nuclear reactor installations used 
for other purposes, such as research, ed- 
ucation and processing. These include 
reactors at our great universities ; those 
built by such companies as General 
Electric and Westinghouse, as proto- 
types and for research, and reactors for 
Process work of all kinds; 

“c) Nuclear fuel fabricators, where 
the fuel elements which will go into 
these reactors are manufactured ; 

“d) Nuclear fuel in transit. 

“It is obvious that in all of these cases 
we are dealing with risks where there is 
ene possibility of an accidental nuclear 
Teaction, with its consequent massive 
release of radiation and resulting con- 
tamination. It is possible that there may 
be other risks using large quantities of 


radioisotopes where the nuclear hazard 
will be the major hazard and these risks 
will be given the same special treat- 
ment. 

“In order to provide property insur- 
ance on the nuclear risks, two great 
syndicates have been formed. The 
larger syndicate is that organized by 
the stock insurance companies, called the 
Nuclear Energy Property Insurance As- 
sociation. It consists of a group of 189 
capital stock insurance companies with 
a total net underwriting capacity for 
property damage coverages of over $39,- 
000,000 per risk. This amount is supple- 
mented by over $19,000,000 of quota share 
foreign reinsurance, making it possible 
for NEPIA to provide property damage 
insurance protection of approximately 
$58 million at any one location. NEPIA 
issues to its policyholders a ‘syndicate’ 
type of policy under which each member 
company severally assumes its propor- 
tionate share of the total liability at 
each specified location,” Mr. Kelly told 
the attorneys. 

“The mutual insurance companies have 
organized a combination property dam- 
age and liability insurance pool known 
as the Mutual Atomic Energy Reinsur- 
ance Pool (MAERP) with administra- 
tive headquarters at the American Mu- 
tual Reinsurance Co. in Chicago. This 
group consists of 103 companies and it 
has assigned $6,800,000 of its total ca- 
pacity to physical damage risks. As is 
true with NEPIA, the mutual pool also 
has the benefit of quota share foreign 
reinsurance which will be for more than 
$3,000,000, and the total MAERP ca- 
pacity for property insurance will then 
be $10,000,000. 


Total Capacity of $65,000,000 Coverage 


“The stock and mutual pools have co- 
operated very closely in the development 
of adequate coverages for the business 
concerns engaged in nuclear activities 
and they have reinsurance agreements 
between themselves under which each 
risk will be shared in the proportion of 
the relative capacity of the two groups— 

848% being placed with NEPIA and 
15.2% being place with MAERP. The 
pools expect to reserve some of their 
capacity for adjustments in company 
participation but they can and will pro- 
vide insurance on a single risk of over 
$65,000,000. 

“Together they bring to the nuclear 
risk the total insurance capacity afford- 
ed by the free world’s insurance market. 
It is possible that in the future this 
capacity may be increased, since all in- 
surance organizations have been some- 
what conservative in the commitments 
which they have made to the nuclear 
pools, but the present capacity is ade- 
quate for all nuclear risks either built 
or under process of construction, and 
it is acknowledged that the present ca- 
pacity on a risk exposed to a single 
loss represents an achievement without 
parallel in insurance history,” continued 
Mr. Kelly. 

“It was recognized that a new rating 
organization was required to handle nu- 
clear risks, since insurance had never 
before been provided against nuclear 
hazards, and the Nuclear Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau was organized in 1957. All 
existing rating organizations have relin- 
quished jurisdiction of nuclear risks so 
that there will be no conflict under the 
insurance statutes of various states with 
reference to the rating of such proper- 
ties. The rate established by the NIRB 
takes into account the perils of conven- 
tional fire and extended coverages, those 
included in boiler and machinery cov- 
erages, the nuclear peril, and finally, the 
additional ‘all risk’ exposure. The 
scores of risks currently insured have 
each been specifically rated by the 


NIRB, whose committees consist of in- 

surance men of long experience who 

have had close contact with the field of 
(Continued on Page 20) 


America Fore-Loyalty 


(Continued from Page 1) 


loss; Fidelity & Casualty $11,325,833 loss. 

In detailing the six months’ results, 
attention was directed by J. Victor 
Herd, chairman and president of the 
America Fore Companies, to a whole- 
some increase in premium writings, both 
by class of protection and by geograph- 
ical spread. 

In his report Mr. Herd stated: 

Herd Report to Stockholders 

“We reported to stockholders in our 
1957 year-end statement that, as to prop- 
erty insurance classes generally, a de- 
crease in losses had become apparent 
beginning during the third quarter of 
the year. While some rate increases on 
such classes were warranted, sought, 
and obtained by the insurance compa- 
nies, an equally important factor has 
been a growing tendency on the part 
of property owners and mortgage lien 
holders to bring their property insur- 
ance coverages more into line with 
current insurable values, thereby also 
providing the insurance companies with 
much needed additional premium revenue 
without a corresponding increase in fre- 
quency or severity of loss claims. 

“Despite a serious oil fire on the 
Pacific Coast during May and a number 
of sporadic but vicious local windstorms, 
hailstorms and tornadoes, the period 
under review was not beset by occur- 
rences of catastrophic proportions where 
insurable property values were involved. 

“On the other hand, the automobile 
third party coverages continued to be- 
devil most casualty insurers during the 
period. It remains to be seen whether 
the increases in premium rates which 
have been obtained in practically every 
jurisdiction where sorely needed will be 
sufficient to offset the outgo for claims 
and expenses. 

“We have not attempted in this ad 
interim report to deal specifically with 
all of the important questions currently 
confronting us but, aside from the auto- 
mobile third party coverages referred to 
above, our underwriting problems ap- 
pear to be responding encouragingly to 
treatment.” 

At the regular August meetings of 
directors of the Continental and Fidelity- 
Phenix companies a quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share was declared pay- 
able on and after Monday, September 15, 
to shareholders of record Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 2. 

Comparative Results 

The comparative results and ratios by 

company are as follows: 
Continental 

Continental : 

Premiums written, $38,526,801, an in- 
crease of $2,586,998 over same period 
of 1957. 

Loss ratio to earned premiums 57.88%. 

Expense ratio to written premiums 
44.50%. 

Increase in unearned premium reserve 
$5,252,429 during the six-month period. 

Underwriting loss $3,126,771 as com- 
pared with $5,354,926 loss for the same 
period in 1957. 

Net investment income $7,560,553. 

Fidelity- Phenix 

Fidelity-Phenix: 

Premiums written $33,916,935, an in- 
crease of $5,077,425 over same period 
of 1957. 

Loss ratio to earned premiums 58.70%. 

Expense ratio to written premiums 
43.67%. 

Increase in unearned premium reserve 
$6,339,746 during the six-month period. 

Underwriting loss $3,420,900 as com- 
pared with $4,036,181 loss for the same 
period in 1957, 

Net investment income $5,609,238. 

Loyalty Group 

Loyalty Group (Firemen’s Insurance 
Co. of Newark, N. J., and affiliated 
companies) : 

Premiums written $98,704,858, an in- 
crease of $14,148,901 over same period 
of 1957 

Loss ratio to earned premiums 71.82%. 

Expense ratio to written premiums 


35.99%. 





J. VICTOR HERD 


Increase in unearned premium reserve 
$14,498,119 during the six-month period. 

Underwriting loss $11,798,339 as com- 
pared with $7,058,567 loss for the same 
period in 1957. 

Net investment income $4,341,354. 

Niagara 
Niagara: 


Premiums written $22,186,491, a de- 
crease of $14,641,727 over same period 
of 1957. 

Loss ratio to earned premiums 57.18%. 

Expense ratio to written premiums 
47.95%. 

Increase in unearned premium reserve 
$1,361,765 during the six-month period. 

Underwriting loss $1,720,062. as com- 
pared with $8,690,128 loss for the same 
period in 1957. 

Net investment income $3,440,084. 

Fidelity & Casualty 

Fidelity :& Casualty: 

Premiums written $70,629,667, an in- 
crease of $19,745,925 over same period 
of 1957. 

Loss ratio to earned premiums 78.25%. 

Expense ratio to written premiums 
35.45%. 

Increase in unearned premium reserve 
$7,400,451 during the six-month period. 

Underwriting loss $11,325,833 as com- 
pared with $6,633,586 loss for the same 
period in 1957. 

Net investment income $3,862,910. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 








Six for $300 Each for Study at School 
of Insurance Society’s Day Divi- 
sion Beginning September 23 

Six scholarships of $300 each for study 
at the School of Insurance of the In- 
surance Society of New York are being 
offered in conjunction with the opening 
of the fall semester Day Division, Sep- 
tember 23. 

Three of these scholarships are pro- 
vided by the Insurance Square Club of 
New Jersey for Jerseyites interested in 
the insurance business. The remaining 
three are made available through the 
A. Duncan Reid Memorial Fund, the 
J. A. Munro Fund, and the M. J. Rhew 
Fund. 

The scholarships will be awarded on 
the basis of education, character, need, 
and probable future usefulness in the 
insurance business. A committee com- 
posed of faculty and staff members of 
the school will award the scholarships on 
the bases outlined above. These scholar- 
ships are intended to provide for one 
term in the property and casualty course. 

The day program consists of three 
ten-week terms covering all types of in- 
surance except life. Classes meet from 
8:30 am. to 12:30 p.m. every working 
day. Applications may be secured through 
the offices of the dean, The School of 
Insurance, 225 Broadway, New York 7, 

. Y. (WOrth 2-4111). Applications 
must be filed with the School by Sep- 
tember 2 to be considered for the fall 
term. 
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Motor Vehicle Comm. Kelly Answers 
Agents’ Proposals ‘To Aid Auto Law 


The State Motor Vehicle Bureau has 
turned down two suggestions trom the 
Insurance Agents Association of Monroe 


County at Rochester, N. Y., regarding 
changes in the administration of the 
compulsory auto insurance law. How- 


ever, a third suggestion involving a re- 


vised form for filing is being imple- 
mented. a 
The local association dispatched a 


letter to the bureau July 25 following 
charges by State Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner Joseph P. Kelly that insur- 
ance firms were largely responsible for 
a “foul-up” causing tens of thousands 
of drivers in this state to lose their 
licenses unnecessarily. 

The Insurance Agents Association of 
Monroe County reviewed the whole situ- 
ation in a bulletin to members as fol- 
lows: 

Monroe County Agents’ Statement 


“We told Mr. Kelly in our letter that 
it was with real concern that we noted 
his recent comments in the newspapers 
regarding thousands of motorists who 
through no fault of their own had been 
depriv ved of their rights to drive because 
of failure in procedure under the com- 
pulsory auto insurance law; we reminded 
him that we insurance agents had fought 
the enactment of compulsory auto in- 
surance because we foresaw the many 
situations where inconvenience and hard- 
ship would result to the automobile own- 
er; we assured him that we are most 
anxious to cooperate fully with his office 
in compliance with the rules and regula- 
tions concerning the administation of 
the law. 

“We offered the following suggestions 
in the best interests of the motoring 
public. We quote Mr. Kelly’s comment 
following each suggestion. 

“1. Permit transfer of license plates 
from one car to another without requir- 
ing a new Certificate of Insurance. This 
change would save annoyance and ex- 
pense for both the public and the Motor 
Vehicle Office, as well as the automobile 
dealers of our state. You accept a state- 
ment to the effect that insurance is in 
force at the time when you renew li- 
cence plates for an individual for the 
year. Why not accept a similar state- 
ment when insurance is transferred from 
one car to another? 

“Mr. Kelly’s answer: ‘Not permissible 
under the present statute. Our legal 
bureau has ruled that a re-registration 
certificate is in the same category as an 
original registration and the act speci- 
fically provides that “a registration must 
be accompanied by a certificate of in- 
surance.” The Commissioner may not 
alter by regulation any mandatory provi- 
sion of the law. The law does provide 
for “statement as to insurance” for re- 
newals only. Here again this is actu- 
ally in the law and is not a Bureau 
regulation.’ 

“2. Provide a special filing form where 
a company picks up the coverage of an- 
other company. This would be a signal 
warning to Motor Vehicle Bureau filing 
clerks to make certain that such FS-1 
Certificates be filed immediately in order 
to avoid hardship. 





“Mr. Kelly’s answer: ‘The FS-1 form 
has been revised and companies are re- 
printing as their supplies become de- 
pleted. The new form does have a num- 
ber of boxes thereon providing for in- 
dication as to the reason for filing. These 
new forms must be in general use on 
or before November 1, 1958.’ 

“3. Permit filing of certificates with 
Regional Motor Vehicle Offices and 
maintain complete files in such offices 
rather than in Albany. Such decentrali- 
zation will reduce the possibility of error 
and be a convenience to the public. 

“Mr. Kelly’s answer: ‘While there are 
certain advantages to this suggestion, 
after exhaustive study (this idea has 
been broached before) we have found it 
is not feasible for any reasons,’ (No 
reasons given.) 

“Mr. Kelly then concluded his letter 
by saying—‘All of your comments and 
suggestions will receive our careful con- 
sideration and you may be assured we 
are also continually striving to improve 
our operations for the mutual benefit 
of all concerned. I thank you again for 
the splendid cooperation evidenced by 
your Monroe County Insurance Agents 
Assn. We, in the Motor Vehicle Bureau, 


will certainly reciprocate in no less a 
degree.’ 

“Pres. Holahan’s letter to Mr. Kelly 
included the following invitation: ‘We 


are most anxious to cooperate in every 
way with your office. We would welcome 
a meeting with a member of your office 
to discuss this situation further in the 
best interests of the motoring public 
of our state, and particularly the resi- 
dents of Monroe County.’ Mr. Kelly’s 
letter made no reference to this last sug- 
gestion We will advise our members of 
further developments.” 


any 


H. A. YOUNG 


H. A. Young, in insurance for more 
than 30 years, has joined the John C-. 
Weghorn Agency in New York City as 
account executive. He was _ formerly 
assistant manager of the metropolitan 
department of the Home. He began his 
insurance career in 1926. 





Penn. Agents Announce 


Program for Convention 

The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents has issued its program 
for the 69th annual convention at Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa., Sep- 
tember 7-9. O. D. Shipley, Director of 
Highway Safety in Pennsylvania, will 
address the directors’ meeting on Sun- 
day evening, September 7. 

At the first business session on Mon- 
day, September 8, President William J. 
Graul will present his address, reports 
will be given by George J. Margraff, 
state national director, and J. Carroll 
Goodman, chairman of property com- 
mittee, and Edmund L. Zalinski, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Life Insurance 
Co, of North America will address the 
convention. 

That afternoon there will be round 
table conference headed by A. H. Kes- 
sler, vice president, American Casualty, 
assisted by John W. Homer, Jr., chair- 
man PAIA casualty committee. 

On Tuesday morning there will be 
reports on public relations by Edward 
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Sell Life insurance tailored 
by Jaffe to fit anybody! 


When you present your prospects with a sen- 
sible plan that meets all their requirements — 
including price — they’re almost sure to buy. 
Here at Jaffe we offer brokers all the service, 
information and facilities needed for this kind 
of “custom tailoring.” 

For instance, using Colonial’s Executive 
“25” (Life paid up at 65 — $25,000 minimum) 
or the low cost Family Plan, we can help you 
devise a life program that fits to a “T” and 
is priced to meet the demands of the assured’s 
budget. Stop in today and we'll get to work on 
some of your hottest prospects, 





Inland & Ocean Marine, Automobile, 
Liability, Compensation, Disability, 
Fire, Burglary, Glass, Bonds, 
Boiler & Machinery, Life 


Member of the N. Y. C. 
Insurance Agents Association, Inc, 











JAFFE AGENCY, 


INC. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


45 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. ¢ BArclay 7-8900 


Representing The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 








Member of the N. Y. C. Insurance Agents Ass'n 





L. Smead, fire safety by Cal G. Griffith, 
III, and highway safety by Robert B. 
York. Following presentation of fire 
and highway safety awards Morton V. V. 
White, Allentown, member of the Na- 
tional Association’s executive com- 
mittee, will speak. There will also be 
adoption of resolutions and election of 
officers. 

A panel session that afternoon on 
“What’s Ahead in Insurance” will be 
moderated by Prof. R. H. Wherry of 
Pennsylvania State University. Panel- 
ists will include Drew C. Briner, Na- 
tional Union Companies; Samuel H. 
Swart, Reliance of Philadelphia, and 
Kenneth O. Force, National Under- 
writer. The annual banquet that even- 
ing will conclude the convention. 





Four Commissioners on 


NAIA Meeting Program 


One of the features of the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, October 6-8 in New 
Orleans, will be a workshop program. 
It will be divided in two parts and will 
be held Monday, October 6. 

The opening session will be on “Fic- 
titious Group Insurance,” with the second 
part on “Trends In Our Business.” A 
panel of experts will discuss each of 
these important topics. 

Morton V. V. White, Allentown, Pa, 
member of the National Association 
executive committee and an expert on 
group insurance, will act as coordinator 
of the fictitious group panel. On the 
panei will be Robert E. Battles, past 
president of the National Association, 
and Joseph Gerber, Illinois Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, 

On the “Trends In Our Business” 
panel will be Arch E. Northington, Ten- 
nessee Commissioner of Insurance; T. 
Nelson Parker, Virginia Commissioner, 
and Joseph A. Navarre, Michigan Com- 
missioner of Insurance. 





Frey & Jones Changes 
B. L. Jones, Jr., former staff adjuster 
at the Buffalo, N. Y., office of Frey 
Jones, Inc., has been ‘transferred to the 
Olean office, as branch manager. He 
succeeds John V. Conley who resigned. 
In addition, L. S. Welsh, formerly branch 
manager at the Jamestow n office of Frey 
& Jones, Inc., has been transferred back 
to the home office in Buffalo as super- 
visor. Frey & Jones, Inc., has_ been 
a member of the National ” Association 
of Independent Insurance Adjusters 
since 1943, 


PRODUCERS REVIEW CLASS . 

The Home Insurance Company wil 
conduct a review class for students plan- 
ning to take the New York State bro- 
kers’ and agents’ examination. This re- 
view will be held at the Hotel McAlpin’s 
Winter Garden, 34th Street and Broad- 
way, New York, on Thursday, September 
ai, from 6:00 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 


BROOKLYN SAFETY DAY 
The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As 
sociation sponsored a_ driver testing 
clinic on August 27, which was “Brow 
lyn Safety Day.” This clinic was hel 
on the steps of Borough Hall and drew 
wide attention and public participation. 
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Toale Executive V. P. 
Wohlreich & Anderson 


WELL KNOWN IN PRODUCTION 





Has Served With Continental, Security 
and Home; NAIA Director of Edu- 
cation; Leader in CPCU Movement 
Wohlreich and Anderson, Ltd. of New 

York announces appointment of Eugene 

A. Toale as executive vice president ac- 

cording to Bernard J. Daenzer, president. 

Mr. Toale, well known former director 

of education of the National Association 

of Insurance Agents from 1950-55, began 
his career with the America Fore Group 





ts Ass'n Bin 1936. In 1955 he became manager of 
riffith, 

ert B. 

of fire 
iV. 
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“> EUGENE A. TOALE 
1 “Fic- 
second the New York office for the Security- 
ss.” AB Connecticut Group and in 1957 went to 
ach Ol Bihe Home Insurance Co. as associate 
manager of the metropolitan department. 
n, Pa, “Addition to our staff of Mr. Toale,” 
ciation B Mr. Daenzer said, “will continue the 
ert Ol Brapid growth of Wohlreich & Anderson 
dinator Bthroughout the United States. ‘Wanda’ 
Jn the Bow has offices in New York City, East 
S, Past BOrange, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
ciation, B with correspondents in other major cities. 
mms B We recognize today the need of special- 
: » ized handling not only for larger risks, 
siness B but also for medium sized manufacturers, 
1, a retailers and wholesalers. We_ have, 
ce; * Btherefore, concentrated on all risk pack- 
stone! Haves, umbrella liability, valued U. & O. 
1 Com: Bang many broad forms of property and 
liability insurance.” 

Mr. Toale has been teaching for ten 
es years at the School of Insurance of the 
djuster Insurance Society of New York. He re- 
Frey & ceived his CPCU designation in 1949. 
to the A past president of the New York 
sr, He § Chapter, he was general chairman of the 
signed. gtecent CPCU annual meeting in New 
branch § York City. 
of Frey Started With Continental 
.d back §@ A graduate in 1935 of All Hallows In- 

super- @Stitute, New York, in 1936 he started 
s been @ his insurance career with the Continental 
yciation §‘Nsurance Co, in the automobile depart- 
Ijusters § ment. In that same year he completed 
the Insurance Institute of America fire 
course with a cum laude certificate. He 
ASS received his Chartered Property and 
ny wil Casualty Underwriter designation in 1949 
s plan- Band is a past president of the New York 
te bro- § Chapter of CPCU. 
‘his re-§ Following five years’ service in the 
-Alpins§U. S. Navy during World War II, Mr. 
Broad-§Toale returned to the Continental as a 
tember fsenior automobile underwriter for the 
New England area. In 1949 he went with 
the Fidelity & Casualty, also of the 

‘merica Fore Group, as assistant super- 
ers As Visor of training. From 1950 until 1955 
teat Nr. Toale was associated with the NAIA. 
Brom Ne has done highly commendable work 
as he ‘0 the educational field and has been in 
id drew} demand as a speaker at insurance meet- 
ation. ings, 











AETNA C. & S. CHANGES 





Leland Agency Supt. at Home Office; 
Guillet Manager at Boston; Haring 
State Agent at Springfield 


The fire insurance division of Aetna 
Casualty & Surety and the Standard 
Fire announce promotion of Maurice W. 
Leland to agency superintendent at the 
home office in Hartford. Mr. Leland, a 
graduate of Massachusetts State College, 
has been with the companies since 1946. 
His most recent assignment was as 


manager of the Boston office. 

Maurice E. Guillet, formerly state 
agent in Springfield, Mass., succeeds 
Mr. Leland as manager in Boston. He 
is a graduate of Trinity College and 
has been with the companies since 1948. 

Paul T. Haring, Jr., formerly state 
agent for eastern New York in Albany, 


has taken Mr. Guillet’s position in 
Springfield. Robert B. Collins, special 
agent in Portland, Me., succeeds Mr. 


Haring in Albany. 

Francis J. Kelly, Jr., is being trans- 
ferred from Newark, N. J., to take the 
special agent’s post in Portland. 


BUYERS CONFERENCE IN L.A. 


The 3rd annual all-day Insurance Buy- 
ers Conference of the Southern Califor- 
nia Chapter, American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc., will be held 
September 17 at the Rodger Young Audi- 
torium in Los Angeles, according to Wil- 
liam E. Reimer of Carnation Co., presi- 
dent of the chapter. The theme of the 
conference will be “Key Factors in To- 
day’s Insurance Economy” and will in- 


clude seminars on the buyer’s place, 
the broker’s place and the insurance 
company’s place in today’s insurance 
market. 





10,000 DOORBELL 





(for agents and brokers only) 


This is a doorbell. 


Rung often enough, it’s worth real money to you. 


When you are selling the best—The Home— 


you'll get the best new business! 


Why not ask for it—now. 


The business will be there! We're heading for more people, more jobs, more 





income and savings, more production and more needs than ever before in history. 


We'll help you, too, with everything you need for a real bell-ringing drive. 
See your Home fieldman for the aids you can use! 


Te HOM 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


(Prsurance 


Property Protection since 1853 
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HANOVER FIGURES 


Assets Reached a New High on June 30; 
Investment Results Good But Un- 
derwriting Loss Shown 
The Hanover a Co. of New 
York reports assets of $69,827,296 on 
June 30, an increase of $600,000 over mid 
year, 1956. Policyholders’ surplus, at $22,- 
746,166, was down nearly $4,000,000, due 
in part to a higher loss reserve and re- 

serve for unearned premiums. 

Premiums written in the first six 
months of 1958 totaled $18,527,304, 
against $17,264,823 in the first half of 
1957. Losses and expenses totaled $19,- 
455,992 and there was an underwriting 
loss of $1,981,563, against $1,658,564 in 
the same period last year. The loss from 
underwriting and investment was $997,- 
063, against $754,506. 

President James L. Dorris states that 
“the loss ratio for practically all classes 
of business continued on an unsatisfac- 
tory basis. This condition prevailed 
throughout the industry and was particu- 
larly severe in the automobile field. Rate 
increases being placed in effect as well 
as adjustments in coverage should gradu- 
ally reflect an improved experience. 

“Investment results of the group were 
very satisfactory, particularly investment 
income which was $1,044,475 showing an 
increase of 11.8% over the same period 
of 1957. We anticipate a further in- 
crease in our investment income during 
the last six months of 1958. Net capital 
gains for the period amounted to 
$877,517 

“The combined result of our financial 
and underwriting operations for the first 
six months had the effect of increasing 
surplus by $2,323,043 on a market value 
basis since December 31, 1957. During 
this period, assets on a similar basis in- 
creased to $70,251,405, a new high.” 





Royal-Globe Promotes 
Hogan and O’Crowley 


The Royal-Globe Insurance Group an- 
nounces appointments in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. john J. Hogan is named 
state agent at New Haven after serving 
as state agent in Providence for nine 
years. Previously, he had served as spe- 
cial agent in Boston and in New York 
office underwriting and brokerage de- 
partments. Mr. Hogan was in Air Force 
Intelligence during World War II and 


attended St. John’s Law School. His ap- 
pointment becomes effective Septem- 
ber 2. 


Appointed to succeed Mr. Hogan at 
Providence is Clarence R. O’Crowley, Jr. 
Mr. O’Crowley, promoted to state agent, 
has been a special agent in Paterson 
since 1956. He is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University and the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Busi- 
ness Administration and has completed 
the multiple line training course in the 
New York office. 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL HELD 
The llth annual Stock Insurance In- 
stitute of the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents was held August 
18-20 at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 


A. B. Kelly Address 


(Continued from Page 17) 


nuclear energy for the last several years. 
New Type of Contract 

“It was agreed, after study of the 
problem in 1956, that a new type of 
contract, under which protection would 
be given against all risks of physical loss 
or damage with specified exclusions for 
such perils as flood, would be required. 
This means that direct physical damage 
coverage usually provided by conven- 
tional boiler and machinery policies is 
included. 

“It might be dificult or impossible to 
determine, after a loss, how much of the 
damage was due to a machinery or pres- 
sure vessel breakdown and how much 
to a fire or an explosion and a compre- 
hensive contract covering both solves the 
problem. Radioactive contamination cov- 
erage on property insured, resulting from 





an incident occurring on the described 
premises, is, of course, included within 
the ‘all risk’ cover. Insurance against 
radioactive contamination is also avail- 
able by endorsement for other non-nu- 
clear property owned or occupied by the 
insured. 

“All policies contain a mandatory de- 
ductib!e clause whose amount varies with 
the type of property and the size of the 
risk. For power reactors and chemical 
separation plants the minimum deduc- 
tible is $5,000 per location, plus Y% of 
1% of the amount of insurance up to a 
maximum of $75,000. For other nuclear 
risks the minimum would be for $2,500, 
plus % of 1% of the amount of insur- 
ance up to a maximum of $25,000. 

“Purpose of the mandatory deductible 
is to eliminate claims which might be 
considered as normal maintenance and 
which can be absorbed by the policy- 
holder without undue exposure. In any 
case in which the amount of the loss 
exceeds 50% of the amount of insurance 
applicable to the location, the deductible 
clause is not applied. It is regarded as 
the broadest property insurance contract 
as yet developed in the American in- 
surance market and it provides a degree 
of protection not now available on non- 
nuclear risks. 

Contamination Risk 

“An interesting problem arises in con- 
nection with insurance against contami- 
nation to surrounding property not used 
for nuclear purposes which is under the 
same ownership. Consider, for example, 
a university which erects a research re- 
actor on its campus. The reactor itself 
is insured in the pool under the new all 
risk contract. The university may also 
wish to purchase coverage against con- 
tamination on its other property on the 
campus which might be damaged in the 
event of the release of fission products 
from the reactor foilowing an incident. 

“Under the liability insurance afforded 
by insurance companies and the indem- 
nity provisions of the Price-Anderson 
Bill, the damage done to property of the 
reactor operator off the reactor site is 
covered in the same way as damage done 
to property owned by third parties. How- 
ever, the owner of the property, in this 
case the university, might wish to have 
a direct damage policy under which 
adjustment could be concluded as soon 
as the loss is established without wait- 
ing for a determination of the other 
claims. To the degree that capacity is 
available, this coverage can be purchased 
through the two pools,” said Mr. Kelly. 


Engineering and Loss Prevention 
Service 


“From the public standpoint one of 
the most important features of the insur- 
ance coverage is the fact that it will 
be furnished in connection with an ex- 
pert engineering and loss prevention 
service. This will not only include the 
nuclear perils, which are being studied 
by such other organizations as the Re- 
actor Safeguards Committee, but it will 
also include a careful review of the prop- 
erty and its equipment by trained fire 
prevention engineers and specialists in 
boiler and machinery hazards. If such 
engineering service eliminates a number 
of losses, as it is certain to do, not only 
will it be of benefit to the reactor owner 
whose cost of insurance will be reduced 
by the favorable experience, but will 
also greatly benefit the general public 
which might be exposed to fission prod- 
ucts in the event of a fire or a boiler 
explosion.” 


J. R. Berry Talk 


(Continued from Page 16) 





though chemists may refer to other re- 
actions as examples of generalized com- 
bustion. There is no chemical combina- 
tion in nuclear reactions, I would not 
classify them as fire.” 

Professor Manson Benedict, Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering, MA1-T.; 
Cambridge, Mass.: “Characterizing nuc- 
lear fission as a ‘fire’ is completely erro- 
neous. Webster defines fire as ‘the 
principle of combustion as manifested 
in light, and heat, especially flame.’ 
Combustion (reaction with oxygen) is 








not involved in nuclear fission and except 


in unusual circumstances there is no 
flame.” ; 30 
Furthermore the radioactivity is not 


“fire.” Basically, the damage to property 
which results from this new peril is 
contamination damage. It may be minor 
or total depending on the severity of 
the contamination. 

To the homeowner or business man the 
peril causing loss is a matter of almost 
complete indifference. As a_ practical 
matter his loss is the same amount in 
dollars whether caused by fire, explo- 
sion, wind, or nuclear contamination. 


Peril of Importance to Insurers 


To the insurer, on the other hand, the 
peril causing loss is a matter of prime 
importance. Most property insurance 
policies are “named peril” contracts and 
the peril causing loss determines what 
a property insurance contract covers. 
The number of perils named in the con- 
tract is also a major factor in determining 
cost. The current standard fire insur- 
ance policy was drawn before a single 
nuclear reactor was in operation in this 
country and before radioisotopes were 
used in commercial operation. The same 
can be said of the other basic property 
insurance coverages. No property in- 
surance rate ever contained any loading 
for nuclear reaction damage. Not only 
was there no underwriting experience, 
there was no such peril. 

Two basic problems therefore faced 


the property underwriter. One was to 
make clear that the peril of nuclear 
reaction, nuclear radiation and_ radio- 


active contamination was a new peril not 
covered by existing property insurance 
contracts. The second was to analyze 
the needs of the insurance buyer and 
if possible to meet those needs by fur- 
nishing insurance protection, 

Nuclear Clauses 

30th of these problems now seem well 
on the way to solution. Property under- 
writers have now drawn clarifying and 
exclusion clauses which have been rec- 
ommended for use by rating bureaus 
and in some states are already in use. 
The nuclear clause for attachment to 
fire contracts is designed to make clear 
that the word “fire” in the fire contract 
and endorsements attached thereto is 
not intended to and does not embrace 
nuclear reaction, nuclear radiation or 
radioactive contamination and is further 
designed to make clear that loss by 
nuclear reaction, nuclear radiation or 
radioactive contamination is not intended 
to be and is not insured against by the 
fire contract or its endorsements whether 
the loss is direct or indirect, proximate 
or remote, or be in whole or in part 
caused by, contributed to, or aggravated 
by fire or any of the other perils insured 
against by the policy and its endorse- 
ments. 

The clause goes on to provide that 
subject to the foregoing, direct loss by 
fire resulting from nuclear reaction or 
nuclear radiation or radioactive contami- 
nation is insured against by the policy. 

Loss From Contamination 

The underwriters have also taken up 
the second problem of furnishing pro- 
tection where needed. The dwelling 
house owner and the business man have 
this in common—both are exposed to 
possible loss from contamination in the 
event of a run-away reactor incident. 
As to this possibility, the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy re- 
ported 

“The possibility of dangerous materials 
escaping and causing damage outside 


the reactor facilities is infinitesimal. 
However, the possibility does still ex- 
ist * * *” 


To take care of this possibility, the 
Congress of the United States passed 
the Price-Anderson Act. This act, 
among other things, provides indemnifi- 
cation up to $500,000,000 against legal 
liability arising out of or resulting from 
a nuclear reactor incident. Although the 
rules as to liability in connection with a 
nuclear reactor incident must await de- 
velopment by the courts, Price-Anderson 
would appear to protect the homeowner 
and business man fairly well against 








property damage losses flowing from a 
reactor incident. Whether it is because 
the public is convinced the possibility of 
reactor incident is extremely remote or 
whether it is because the public is sal 
fied with the protection afforded under 
Price-Anderson, this much is certain— 
underwriters have not received any 
widespread requests for property insur- 
ance against reactor incidents. 
Assumption Endorsement 


However, many business and_ practi- 
cally all hospitals are using radioisotopes 
on their own premises which radioiso- 
topes under adverse conditions present 
a potential loss from nuclear contamina- 
tion. The underwriters believe this peril 
is insurable and have, within the last 
few days, recommended to rating organi- 
zations so-called “Radio-Active Contami- 


































The 
nation Assumption Endorsements. the ma 
The first of these endorsements pro- Ey 
vides limited coverage to insure against aed 
direct loss by sudden and_ accidental of the 
radioactive contamination directly re-B yp. j 
sulting from any peril(s) insured against sitio 
by the policy, provided such radioactive Niggen 
contamination arises out of material ground 
used or stored on the premises described of the 
in the policy and provided at the time to the 1 
of such loss there is neither a nuclear of am 
reactor nor any new or used nuclear i uray 
fuel element(s) on the described prem-§ jccorte; 
ises. challen: 
The second of these endorsements pro-§ [¢//;; 
vides a broader coverage in that the@ jnarine 
policy is extended to insure against the policies 
same direct loss by sudden and _acci-§ arty an 
dental radioactive contamination without § jarine 
being limited as in the case of the first B ships ¢ 
endorsement by the phrase “directly Ray As 

resulting from any perils insured against 
by this policy.’ The distinction is basic- 
ally this: If a buyer of insurance is con- Inlan 
cerned over the possibility that a fireffless se 
or explosion or windstorm or one of § potenti 
the perils for which he normally carries § energy 
insurance would damage radioactive ma- § been. 
terial on his premises and that, in turn, #1 the 
would cause contamination, the limited for the 
coverage would suffice. If, on the other # Was 1 
hand, he desires protection against con- of Inst 
tamination not resulting from an in- wide al 
sured peril but flowing from radioactive The pi 
material used or stored on the premises, gardles 
then he will want the broad coverage alty, fir 
contained in the second endorsement. a wi 
Endorsement Provision ante! 
The coverage of both endorsements is 
subject to the proviso “At the time off | 
such loss there is neither a_ nuclear Thus 
reactor nor any new or used _ nuclear §'° the 
fuel element(s) on the described prem-§'° be 
ises.” This provision does not mean that liability 
insurance is not available where a re- ,_ Inlan 
actor or nuclear fuel is on the premises. non 
It merely means that the insurance 1s yal 
not available under either of these en-§° y 
dorsements. If insurance is desired where oe 
there is a nuclear reactor or nuclear ena 
fuel elements on the described premises af 7 
that insurance is furnished through the din: ad 
nuclear insurance pools. Twhethe 
Also under both these assumption en-| eurlude 
dorsements the contamination damage ion 
must arise out of “material used of} jurisdic 
stored on the premises described in the! fills in 
policy.” gohiés. 
Apparent Gap in Coverage persona 
This appears to leave a gap in thej § Policies 
insurance protection inasmuch as no ef- a ceivable 
dorsement has yet been recommended and tu 
that will protect me from cont amination) the sta 
loss caused by my _ neighbor's leaking) Secor 
radioisotope. t th 
Whether this gap is real or fanciedj§ "ability 
remains to be seen. Up to the present la 
time radioisotope contamination losses Oaters 


exempt 
not len: 
ratings, 
and rat 
compan 


which have come to the underwriters’ 
attention have been confined to the 
user’s premises. This may not always 
be so. Should a demand for such cov- 
erage arise, I venture the guess under- 




















writers will be willing to provide it. It Exe 
would seem that if the on- premises loss The | 
is insurable—a fortiori off-premises lossfffor its 
should be insurable. made fi 

I wish to make it clear that this pro-Ball stat 
gram is in no sense a fixed or final pr¢- clear 
gram. Experience is yet to be developed pide fr 





purisdict 
Caused 
contam 


under it and it will doubtless be changed 
and modified as the public and insurefs 
learn to live with the atom. 
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How Inland, Ocean Marine Insurers 


Face Challenge Of Nuclear Hazards 
By Louis W. NicGEMAN 


Vice President, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 


The advent of nuclear power creates for 
the marine departments of insurance, both 
inland and ocean, many new challenges, 
stated Louts W. Niggeman, vice president 
of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 
when he addressed the American Bar As- 
sociation this week in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Niggeman, who has had an extensive back- 
ground in marine insurance, said that some 
of the nuclear risks are new and peculiar 
to the nature of nuclear power. Others are 
of a more conventional nature with which 
insurance has had long experience. He 
asserted that “our industry will meet these 
challenges, all of them.” 

Telling what is being done in the inland 
marine field to exclude or limit liability on 
policies covering regular-non nuclear-prop- 
erty and of the various problems faced by 
marine underwriters as nuclear powered 
ships are built Mr. Niggeman told the 
Bar Association : 


PART I 


Inland underwriters have not been any 
less sensitive to the loss and catastrophe 
potential of the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy, than other underwriters have 
been. They have participated actively 
in the atomic energy insurance program 
for the manifest reason that the problem 
was not peculiar to any particular form 
of insurance. Its impact was industry- 
wide and it was dealt with on that basis. 
The problems of loss and capacity re- 
gardless of the type of policy, i.e., casu- 
alty, fire or inland marine are largely the 
same, and had to be dealt with in a man- 
ner which, at least, had a certain funda- 
mental sameness. 


Inland Marine Program 


Thus, the inland program with respect 
to the insurance of nuclear hazards is 
to be equated to that of the fire and 
liability insurers. 

Inland marine policies of property and 
liability insurance are largely broad 
named peril or “all risk” contracts. As 
of now in most instances damage to in- 
sured property or liability for custody 
property by nuclear reaction or con- 
tamination originating from peaceful use 
of the atom is fully insured. Nuclear 
damage resulting from weapons of war, 
whether in peace or war, is specifically 
excluded. 

_Inland marine insurance from the 
jurisdictional form and rate viewpoint 
falls into two separate and distinct cate- 
gories. First those classes such as the 


| Personal property floater, jewelry and fur 


policies, farm machinery, accounts re- 
eivable and valuable papers, bridges 
and tunnels to name a few, on which 
the states require form and rate filings. 

Second, those classes such as trans- 
portation floaters, bailees and carriers 
liability policies, installation floaters, con- 
tractors equipment and miscellaneous 
Oaters which have customarily been 
exempt from rate regulation as they do 
not lend themselves to class or formula 
ratings, and thus are subject to the form 
and rating methods of each individual 
company, 

Exclusion Forms Effective Sept. 1 
The Inland Marine Insurance Bureau 
for its members and subscribers has 
effective September 1, in 
which it is licensed, of 
ficlear exclusion forms which will ex- 
ude from all inland policies under the 
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There exclusions will apply to all insured 
property, will operate both in peace and 
war, and will become effective Septem- 
ber 1 or as soon thereafter as approved 
by the various states. 

There are two forms, one for use on 
policies which insure agdinst fire, and 
one for policies which do not. The 
forms of these exclusions are as follows: 

“A—Clause to be used on _ policies 
which do not insure against the peril of 
fire: 

“This company shall not be liable for 
loss by nuclear reaction or nuclear radi- 
ation or radioactive contamination, all 
whether controlled or uncontrolled, and 
whether such loss be direct or indirect, 
proximate or remote, or be in whole or 
in part caused by, contributed to, or 


aggravated by the peril(s) insured 
against in this policy. ua 
“B—Clause to be used on _ policies 


which include coverage against the peril 
of fire: 

“This company shall not be liable for 
loss by nuclear reaction or nuclear radi- 
ation or radioactive contamination, all 
whether controlled or uncontrolled, and 
whether such loss be direct or indirect, 
proximate or remote, or be in whole or 
in part caused by, contributed to, or 
aggravated by the peril(s) insured 
against in this policy; however, subject 
to the foregoing and all provisions of 
this policy, direct loss by fire resulting 
from nuclear reaction or nuclear radia- 
tion or radioactive contamination is in- 
sured against by this policy.” 

Presumably all outstanding policies 
will require individual endorsement and 
all new and/or renewal policies will have 
the appropriate exclusion clause included. 
Hazards Not Insured Under Regulated 

Policies 

The result of the foregoing will be 
that nuclear hazards will not be insured 
under regulated inland marine policies, 
for hereto, the managements of most 
if not all of our insurance companies 
feel the unknown catastrophe exposure 
is beyond the financial capabilities of 
their companies perhaps even prejudicing 
required stability to their policyholders 
and the surplus of their shareholders. 

On the other hand these same com- 


panies recognizing their obligation to the 
public and the government have made 
available insurance up to a known ca- 
pacity both for property damage and lia- 
bility insurance through the nuclear syn- 
dicates. Thus our insurance companies 
are prepared to take on nuclear hazards 
but reserving their insuring capacity to 
a known maximum in advance. 

How then can these assureds be pro- 
tected against such hazards? There are 
several possibilities as (1) liability of 
others, (2) government indemnity, (3) 
specific insurance on nuclear facilities 
or (4) in some cases the resultant loss 
may be uninsured. 

How Assureds Get Protection 

Perhaps property damage claimants 
will have adequate protection against 
damage from nuclear hazards from op- 
erators of reactors, nuclear fuel fabri- 
cators, reprocessors of nuclear fuel, those 
engaged in the disposing of radioactive 
wastes, and the users and handlers of 
isotopes, etc., for while there is no 
exact legal precedent many lawyers 
feel those working with nuclear facili- 
ties will be held liable for damage to 
third parties (bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage) on a “liability without 
fault” basis. 

Therefore such activities, in order to 
be licensed by Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, must provide liability insurance. 
Such insurance is available from stock 
companies through the Nuclear Energy 
Liability Insurance Association (NELIA) 
and from the mutual companies through 
Mutual Atomic Energy Liability Under- 
writers (MAELU). Both pools employ 
the same rating organization and their 
combine capacity is 60 million dollars per 
risk, about 78% of which is supplied by 
the stock companies. 

Under the Price-Anderson amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, the government indemnities for li- 
censees of nuclear installations in cases 
of nuclear incident is 500 million dollars, 
excess of the amount of insurance re- 
quired as a condition to obtaining the 
license. Thus, assuming the principle of 
liability without fault will apply, as- 
sureds under inland, fire and other prop- 
erty policies from which nuclear dam- 
age is excluded, will be participants in 
the insurance and indemnities existing 
in respect of the licensee from whose 
installations the nuclear energy causing 
the damage emanated. 


Pool Operation 

The Nuclear Energy Property Insur- 
ance Association (NEPIA) is the pool 
created by the capital stock companies 
for insurance of nuclear installations, 
fabricators, processors, users of isotopes, 
etc. and the premises in which such 
operations and processes take place. 
NEPIA is designed not to insure any 
risk which is without some nuclear 
process. Its policy is all risk in nature 
and thus it takes the place of fire insur- 
ance, boiler and machine insurance and 
certain inland marine insurance, etc. 


NEPIA has a capacity of about 40 


million dollars per risk. There is also 
the Mutual Atomic Energy (property 
insurance) Pool known as MAEP which 
will have a capacity of about 4 mil- 
lion dollars per risk. Both pools issuing 
concurrent policy forms on the same in- 
stallation can provide about 60 to 65 
million dollars property insurance per 
installation. 

Thus, it will be seen that so much 
of inland marine insurance as is regu- 
lated in character, and as to which forms, 
rates, and rules are filed, is being 
pointed, from a standpoint of nuclear 
hazards, in the same direction as the 
standard fire insurance policies, i.e., loss 
or damage resulting directly or indirectly 
from nuclear hazards, radioactive con- 
tamination, etc. is excluded from the 
whole roster of inland forms alpha to 
omega, from accounts receivable to wool 
growers floater. In the main, all of these 
forms are property insurance, although 
a few have limited legal liability features. 


Unregulated Policy Forms 
The area of inland marine insurance 
occupied by the unregulated policy forms 
presents a different picture and, each in- 
surer is free to take whatever position 
it chooses in respect of insurance against 
nuclear hazards in such policies as trans- 
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portation floaters, carriers legal liability, 
inland cargoes, bailee customers, etc. 
This point is receiving most active con- 
sideration by the individual companies 
but the fact that such individual compa- 
nies are, for the most part, members 
of the nuclear pools, will no doubt be 
of significance in the formation of un- 
derwriters conclusion on this problem. 
It seems reasonable to assume that simi- 
lar action to exclude nuclear losses will 
be taken on this category. 

The inland transportation of nuclear 
fuel, nuclear waste products, isotopes, 
etc. falls within the scope of the tradi- 
tional inland cover as far as direct dam- 
age is concerned and some of these 
risks have been insured, both knowingly 
and unknowingly under the broad form 
transportation policies. The insurance 
of such commodities against all risks of 
physical loss of external causes does not 
present any insurmountable problems 
once the values at risk are removed 
from areas of doubt although at present 
the insurance of such risks remains 
largely in the speculative stage. 

Transportation insurance on such nu- 
clear materials and by-products is under 
active discussion between the individual 
underwriters and the pools. Theoreti- 
cally any company with appropriate un- 
derwriting powers is free to write such 
risks, but it is obvious that prudent un- 
derwriting forbids any substantial excur- 
sion into that field at present without 
more information and experience than 
generally is available. 

Underwriters through their appropri- 
ate rating bureau have under considera- 
tion at the present time a form of 
transit policy which will afford cargo 
insurance on nuclear materials during 
transportation, and as to which rates 
will be promulgated when the data for 
rate making becomes available. 


(To Be Concluded) 


War Risk Cargo Rates 
To Near East Reduced 


Following action in the United Nations 
Assembly, cargo war risk insurance rates 
to and from the Near East have been 
reduced to nominal levels that existed 
prior to May 20 when the recent dis- 
turbances started. The announcement 
was made by the American Cargo War 
Risk Reinsurance Exchange, an asso- 
ciation of companies in the American 
market that reinsure one another on 
these type of risks. 

The new rate on shipments by water 
to and from ports of Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan and Iraq is now 3% cents per 
$100 of insurance. Rates to and from 
those areas have been excluded from 
the published schedule and quoted only 
on application. 

During the disturbed period, rates, 
however, continued to be on the low 
side, the highest being 25 cents per $100 
of insurance with additionals of 25 cents 
per $100 charged for the strikes, riots 
and civil commotions risks on voyages 
to and from interior places. The rates 
to and from Israel and Egypt ports 
remained unchanged during that period 
and still continue at 334 cents per $100. 
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Fire-Casualty Cos. 
Show Better Results 


IN SECOND QUARTER OF 


Blair & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., Analyze 6 Mos. Operations; See 
Tighter Control of Expenses 


1958 





Two leading New York investment 
houses—Blair & Co., Inc. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.—who keep a careful eye 
on insurance trends, are of the opinion 
that the fire-casualty industry “turned 
the corner” in the second quarter of 
1958, and this is borne out by the im- 
proved results evidenced in a survey of 
operating results of 40 companies for 
the first half of 1958. 

Blair & Co., members of the New 
York. Stock . Exchange, who. prepared 
this survey, point out that while the 
fire-casualty carriers had a poor first 
quarter, they showed “marked improve- 
ment” for the most part in underwriting 
experience during the second quarter, 
compared with the same period of 1957. 
Says George Geyer, who heads the in- 
surance department of Blair & Co.: 

“We think the improvement is prin- 
cipally attributable to (1) windstorm and 
tornado losses were severe in the 1957 
second quarter but much lower in the 
1958; (2) the industry generally is now 
deriving a substantial part—although by 
no means all—of the numerous rate in- 
creases for automobile insurance which 
have become effective throughout the 
last 18 months. 


Tighter Control Over Expenses 


“Generally, but not uniformly, fire- 
casualty management seems to be exer- 
cising tighter control over expenses. 
Some further improvement is also antici- 
pated in such costs as commission rates 
on certain lines decline further, and 
management activity toward holding 
down overhead becomes more fully effec- 
tive. 

“Whether there is to be a rise or fall 
in the general price level appears to be 
assuming even larger importance with 
respect to future loss ratios. A stable— 
or preferably a declining price level— 
would contribute to continued improve- 
ment in underwriting experience, where- 
as any further upward twist in the 
wage/price spiral would have the oppo- 
site effect, since fire-casualty equities 
clearly have proved that they are not 
‘inflation stocks.’ Fire losses tend to in- 
crease somewhat, and prospects for wide- 
spread rate increases here do not appear 
promising, though further _ revisions 
upward in rates for automobile insurance 
seem probable.” 


Kidder, Peabody’s Observations 


In turn, the research department of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., also members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, also 
notes that the long expected improvement 
in. fire-casualty underwriting operations 
“appears to have begun to develop in 
the 1958 second quarter.” Referring to 
a study of aggregate results for the first 
21 companies to report their mid-year 
results, Kidder, Peabody (Robert Chaut, 
analyst) observes that “their figures 
reflect substantial betterment during the 
April-June interval. Although under- 
writing operations were still slightly in 
the red during the second three months 
of the year, the relative improvement 
as measured against the comparable 
period of 1957 is quite apparent. While 
these companies reported a 5.7% under- 
writing loss in the first quarter of the 
year, the 0.1% underwriting loss the 
second quarter was 3.5 percentage points 


(Continued on Page 29) 


Thurman Defends Kentucky 
On Auto Premium Refunds 


Kentucky Insurance Commissioner Cad 
P. Thurman has expressed surprise that 
his state was reportedly listed as one 
of 25 states that failed to reply satis- 
factorily to a questionnaire on auto in- 
surance overcharge refunds. 

Kenneth Barnard, president of the Chi- 
cago Better Business Bureau reportedly 
told a Senate Interstate Commerce sub- 
committee on auto marketing practices 
that Mr. Thurman was one of 25 state 
Insurance Commissioners who had not 
replied satisfactorily to the bureau's 
query on refunds. 

He said approximately $250,000 was 
refunded to policyholders in Kentucky. 

“We ran down specific cases when 
we heard about overcharges. We sent 
questionnaires and examiners to check 
them out,” said Deputy Commissioner 
Frank Hart. 

“Where people complained, generally 
they got refunds if they were entitled 
to them,” Mr. Hart said. 

Mr. Thurman said his Department has 
worked over 18 months on the program. 
“We were one of the States which 
initiated the refund program. We took 
action before most of the other States.” 

Mr. Thurman said he could see no 
reason why Barnard would say, as re- 
ported, that Kentucky’s reply to the 


questionnaire was unsatisfactory. “We've 
worked closely with the Better Business 
Bureau in Louisville on it.” 


N. Y. DEPT. HEARING SEPT. 3 





To Discuss Minimum Provisions and 
Exclusions in Automobile Liability 
Policies 
New York Insurance Superintendent 
Julius S. Wikler announced a_ hearing 
on automobile liability policies to be held 
September 3 at the New York Depart- 

ment, 123 William Street. 

Discussions will concern proposed 
revisions to prescribe minimum pro- 
visions for auto liability policies subject 
to the Motor Vehicle Financial Act 
(Vehicle and Traffic Law) and including 
requirements under Section 167 of the 
amended Insurance Law. 

The hearing will deal with these points 
outlined by Superintendent Wikler: 

An “owners policy of liability insur- 
ance” shall contain in substance certain 
minimum provisions “which are equally 
or more favorable to the insured and 
judgment creditors so far as such pro- 
visions relate to judgment creditors.” 

Also enumerated are exclusions in sub- 
stance, and provisions of policies re- 
quired in substance. The policy shall be 
subject to the applicable provisions of 
Section 167 as amended, and these are 
outlined. 

The regulation will become effective 
January 1, 1959. 


Judson B. Branch Reveals 


Five Allstate Promotions 


The following executive appointments 
have been announced by Judson B. 
Branch, president of the Allstate: 

Albert U. Finnesey was appointed sales 
manager of the Hartford, Conn., regional 
office. Fred G. Ball was appointed sales 
manager of the Harrison, N. Y., regional 
office. 

James A. Bailey was appointed oper- 
ating division manager of the Toronto 
regional office. David M. Arnt was ap- 
pointed sales supervisor for life insurance 
in Indianapolis. Charles E. Ogrosky was 
appointed sales development manager of 
the Seattle regional office. 
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Introducing A Fine New Service 


to the Insurance Industry-- 


GLASSMOBILE 


Frequently the basic cost of replacing glass is exceeded by 
the extras involved in making the necessary arrangements. 


Exclude the actual bill for repairs, and examine your hidden cost 
for lost adjusters’ time; the phone calls and the office paper work. 
Now—throw the "extras" out the nearest window and call GLASS- 


We make the phone calls, we identify the car and ascertain the 
loss, we make the repair WHEREVER the car ma 
sured's home, garage, place of business—WE 
EVER IT MAY BE—we issue the proof of loss—you just forget 
about everything except—THE VERY LOW COST. 


All prices can be found in the Auto Glass Dealers Association 
Catalogue. This is actual wholesale cost, representing a 25°, sav- 
ing to the companies. There is no additional charge for GLASS- 


GLASSMOBILE has available a complete stock of windshield, 
door, quarter and back glass, both clear and tinted. 


In order to provide the fastest and most complete service possible, we 
have three conveniently located plants to serve your needs. 


For information, or for immediate service, call 


GLASSMOBILE 


Circle 5-909! 
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Hunt May Oppose 
Auto Commission Cut 


IN OKLAHOMA RATE FILING 





Insurance Commissioner Suggests Pro. 
duction Cost Allowance May Violate 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act 



















Oklahoma Insurance Commissioner Joe 
B. Hunt has indicated he may oppose 


company ideas to cut agents’ commis- q 7 
sions on automobile insurance. 
Companies selling about 30% of the 
liability insurance on cars in Oklahoma 
asked the board to reduce production 
costs, much of which go to agents for 
selling insurance, 20%. Los 
In the proposed new rate schedulefM cussiot 
filed by the National Bureau of Casualty§ meetin 
Underwriters, the board was told if it neglig« 
would cut production costs to 20% off the se: 
the premium dollar, it would have tof Atom1 
raise private car liability rates only 3.4%.§ From 
If the board sticks to the present 25% the mc 
production cost, it was told, the increaseff phy © 
to private car owners will have to beg Hughe 
12.2%. was e 
“It is possible, even probable that theff insurat 
fixing of the agents’ commission in this Colum 
filing might be construed as a violation the sp 
of the Sherman anti-trust act,” Mr™ of the 
Hunt said. “Naturally, I will give it con-§ City « 
siderable study.” (whose 
Public Hearing Likely MB. 
Carroll Swickey, executive secretary ¢,.-? 
SME ah. Stanfo: 
of the Oklahoma Association of Insur- a 
ance Agents said that his association has ae 
not yet seen the filing and cannot decide Univer: 
on any definite course of action until cures 
it does. “All I can definitely say right Eaned 
now is that we will oppose this change aor | 
in production cost allowance,” he com-§ * ce. 4 
ments. : ; opening 
Louis V. Woodruff, secretary of the perfore 
State Insurance Board which must ap-f open ¢ 
prove any rate increase, said that boardf some o 
will probably hold a public hearing inf jncreas: 
about 30 days. The board’s regular meet-B atomic 


spread.’ 


ing day would be September 16. 
the pro 
in the | 


Gifts and Parties for Claude [ in. ‘hc 
Spaulding Retiring Sept. 1} As to 


Claude T. Spaulding, who will retire might b 





on September 1 as vice president of depend 
Aetna Casualty & Surety in New York, cama 
has been the recipient of farewell gifts tee 
and testimonial parties in the past week, dts - 
all of which has made him very happy. > a ce} 

Tuesday morning at his office theg °° of 
William Street office agents of the— Tempta 
Aetna presented him with an Ikon— «phe 
camera, light meter, Bell & Howell yajue’ 
projector, tripod and screen. In addition j, ctroy 


have be 
damage 


he was given a testimonial scroll in- 
scribed with the signatures of all of 





these agents. The same morning his event o| 
associates in the Aetna New York or-§ estimate 
ganization surprised him with a hand-§ of milli 
some Pilot hi-fi set, both AM and FM§ worst p 
five speakers and an assortment of clas-@ in givin 
sical records. The same group gave 4 of the | 


damage 
tially ur 
It is sufi 


dinner at the Drug & Chemical Club. | 
Another party in his honor was the 


luncheon Tuesday arranged by O. Af 








Krebs, life general agent of the Aetna§ of a ve 
Life on William Street, which was atqj “In sh 
tended by Mr. Spaulding’s friends 1} an extre 
Associates of the Round Table. Thig§ serious ; 
was also held at the Drug & Chemicafj that des 
Club. His gift from this group was aff} was unw 
antique paper weight. B liability 
fH tection t 
Insurance Agent’s Notable | Ins 
ike Mr. M 

41-Year Driving Record) tention 
If more automobile owners approached energy, - 
the driving record of David Krohn, 1 Private it 
surance agent in Denver, insurance ratejg tunity te 
would be vastly lower than they ard Clear fie 
today. to privat. 
Since 1917 Mr. Krohn’s private cars needs, * 
have been continuously insured by Fire Speaker, 
man’s Fund. During all these 41 years§ Msuranc 
Mr. Krohn has never had an accident fof Problem 
which the company has had to pay ou! however, 
a cent for bodily injury or propertyfyide the 
damage, and the only physical damag¢J' the 1 
loss Fireman’s Fund sustained was one Provide ; 
caused by a drunken driver running into§ Coverage 
Mr. Krohn’s car. een rea 
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American Bar Association Insurance Section Meeting —Los Angeles 





Nuclear Energy Insurance Pools and 


Govt. Indemnity Discussed by Murphy 
N. Y. Attorney Who Made Columbia University Study of 


Atomic Hazards Gives American Bar Association 
Pertinent Information of Coverage Problems 


Los Angeles, Aug. 26.—A featured dis- 
cussion at American Bar Association’s 
meeting here of its section on insurance, 
negligence and compensation law was 
the session today on “Peacetime Use of 
Atomic Energy and Hazards That Arise 
From Such Use.” Lead-off speaker in 
the morning panel was Arthur W. Mur- 
phy of the New York law firm of 
Hughes, Hubbard, Blair & Reed, who 
was executive director of the atomic 
insurance study conducted in 1955-56 by 
Columbia University and also member of 
the special committee on atomic energy 
of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. Other speakers 
(whose papers will be reviewed in our 
next issue) were Dr. L. Henry Garland, 
M.B., clinical professor of radiology, 
Stanford University Medical School; 
Edmund D. Leonard, San Francisco at- 
torney, and E. Blythe Stason, dean, 
University of Michigan Law School. 
Insurance Commissioner F. Britton Mc- 
Connell of California was the moder- 
ator. 

Mr. Murphy expressed the hope in his 
opening remarks that “this discussion, 
perforce over-simplified, will at least 
open the door to an understanding of 
some of the problems which will become 
increasingly important as the use of 
atomic energy becomes more wide- 
spread.” He made abundantly clear that 
the probability of a catastrophic accident 
in the case of a properly built and con- 
tained reactor “is exceedingly remote.” 
As to the amount of damage which 
might be done, he said the answer would 
depend on various factors such as the 
amount of radioactive materials released, 
the location of the reactor, and meteoro- 
logical, topographical, geological and 
hydrological conditions at the time and 
place of the accident. He further noted: 


Temptation to Assign “Dollar Value” 


“The temptation to assign a ‘dollar 
value’ to the ‘maximum possible damage’ 
ls strong, and a number of estimates 
have been made of the dollar amount of 
damage which might be done in the 
event of a serious accident. While these 
estimates, which range from hundreds 
of millions to billions of dollars in the 
worst possible circumstances, are useful 
i giving concrete form to the nature 
of the problem involved, the amount of 
damage which might be done is essen- 
tially unknowable, and for our purposes 
itis sufficient to assume that it could be 
of a very high magnitude. 

“In short then, the problem is one of 
an extremely remote possibility of a very 
Serious accident; an accident so serious 
that despite the low probability, industry 
was unwilling to take the risk of ruinous 


§ liability without substantially more pro- 


tection than is available in other fields.” 
Insurance Aspects of Problem 

Mr. Murphy devoted considerable at- 
tention to insurance aspects of atomic 
energy, pointing out that in 1954, when 
Private industry was first given the oppor- 
tunity to operate on its own in the nu- 
clear field, it looked, naturally enough, 
to private insurers to satisfy its insurance 
needs. “From the beginning,” said the 
speaker, “it was recognized that private 
Msurance, by itself, could not solve the 
Problem of public liability. It was hoped, 
Owever, that private insurers could pro- 
vide the needed coverage against damage 
® the nuclear installations, and could 
Provide a substantial amount of liability 
Coverage. In the main, these hopes have 
een realized, Coverage against physi- 


cal damage is now available in sufficient 
amounts for installations now planned. 
As yet, however, no business interrup- 
tion coverage is available.” 

Mr. Murphy pointed to the two syndi- 
cates—NELIA and MAELU—set up 
respectively by the stock and mutual 
companies, which together provide “the 
unprecedented amount of $60,000,000 of 
liability coverage” to protect against nu- 
clear hazards. Although these syndicates 
will write separate policies, the cost and 
terms of the coverage afforded are iden- 
tical, the said. 

This brought the speaker to an ex- 
planation of the liability policy, first draft 
of which was made public early in 1957. 
He said that its terms have been the 
subject of a great deal of discussion 
among the insurers, industry, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. The most 
recent draft of the policy incorporates 
many substantial changes as the result 
of that discussion, “The precise cov- 
erage afforded,” said Mr. Murphy, “is 
still a matter of some dispute and will 
undoubtedly remain so until the pro- 
visions have been interpreted by the 
courts. Major features of the policy can 
be summarized as follows: 


Major Features of the Policy 


“1. The policy covers only liability 
which stems from the nuclear energy 
hazard; the conventional liability of the 
insured must be covered under a separate 
policy. 

“2. The term of the policy is indefinite, 
with provision for an annual premium 
payment. The coverage afforded will be 
in a fixed amount for the life of the 
policy, and will be depleted by payments 
in settlement of claims, and by expenses 
of investigation, negotiation, and settle- 
ment. If the total of such payments and 
expenditures over the life of the policy 
reaches the limit of liability stated in the 
declarations, all liability under the policy 
will cease. 

“This concept is critical to an under- 
standing of the policy. It means that 
the commitment of the insurers, although 
enormous, is sharply limited to the 
capacity of the syndicates. No matter 
how many insureds there may be under 
a policy covering a particular operation, 
or how many accidents occur over the 
life of the policy, the insurers’ liability 
on account of that operation cannot 
exceed the original commitment. As 
part of the limitation of that commit- 
ment, the insurers are amending con- 
ventional liability policies to guard 
against overlap. 


What Policy Covers 


“3. The policy covers the liability of 
the named insured and any other per- 
son who may be liable (except the United 
States or any agency of the United 
States). Because of the broad definition 
of ‘the insured,’ coverage under the 
policy is specifically tied to activities 
connected with a particular installation. 

“This provision is one of great impor- 
tance to the insurers. Its purpose is to 
make sure that, under however many 
policies a particular person may be an 
insured, any liability incurred will be 
covered only by the policy of the install- 
ation at which the nuclear incident oc- 
curs, Thus, the fabricator of a nuclear 
fuel element might be covered under 
one policy against liability arising from 
the operation of his own fuel fabrication 
plant, and under the policies of a num- 


ber of different reactor operators against 
liability as a supplier of defective fuel 
elements. The protection afforded him 
in the case of an accident would be only 
that afforded by the policy covering 
the installation involved. 

“4. The policy does not cover liability 
for damage to the installation itself, or 
for injury to employees at the site of the 
installation. Workmen’s compensation 
liability will be covered through ordinary 
channels. However, there will be no 
available liability coverage for the dam- 
age to the installation. 

“5. Although the syndicate policy is 
basically a liability policy, in one impor- 
tant respect it goes beyond the normal 
concept of legal liability and covers 
damage to property of an insured located 
away from the installation even though 
he himself may be legally responsible 
for the. accident causing the damage to 
his property. 

“6. Finally, the policy applies only to 
liability for damage which is discovered 
and for which written claim is made 
against an insured before two years have 
elapsed following the expiration of the 
policy. However, standby coverage will 
be available at substantially reduced 
rates to cover after-discovered claims. 
Some such coverage is essential because 
of the problem of delayed injuries.” 


The Indemnity Legislation 


Mr. Murphy then told about the 
Anderson-Price Act and its primary 
objectives, saying: “If private insurance 
could not, by itself, solve the liability 
problem, it was obvious that govern- 
mental action of some kind would be 
necessary if industry was to play the 
part in the development of atomic 
power which was envisaged for it in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. In Septem- 
ber 1957, the 1954 Act was amended to 
provide a solution to the problem. 

“The Indemnity Amendment, or the 
Anderson-Price Act as the legislation is 
popularly known, had two primary ob- 
jectives. One was to relieve private 
industry of the fear of liability for a 
catastrophic nuclear accident and so to 
remove a roadblock to the participation 
of private industry in the development of 
atomic power. The other was to provide 
a substantial measure of protection to the 
public for injury to person or property 
in the event of a nuclear accident. The 
amendment sought to accomplish these 
sometimes inconsistent objectives by a 
combination of three devices: a require- 
ment of ‘financial protection’; govern- 
ment indemnity; and an over-all limita- 
tion on liability. 


Requirement of “Financial Protection” 


“The amendment provides that the 
Atomic Energy Commission, as a condi- 
tion of some licenses, shall require, and 
in other cases may require, the licenseé 
to ‘have and maintain financial protec- 
tion, which in turn is defined as ‘the 
ability to respond in damages for public 
liability.” The obvious purpose of the 
requirement is to assure that below the 
point at which the Government indem- 
nity takes effect there will be a finan- 
cially responsible defendant to satisfy 
liability imposed because of ‘nuclear inci- 
dents’ at the licensed facility. The re- 
quirement may be satisfied by ‘private 
insurance, private contractual indemni- 
ties, self insurance, other proof of finan- 
cial responsibility, or a combination of 
such measures.’ If a licensee chooses to 
satisfy the requirement other than by 
purchase of private insurance, the cover- 
age must be at least as broad as the 
syndicate policy. 

“Although the principle of requiring 
financial responsibility is familiar enough, 
and the over-all objective of Congress 
is reasonably clear, there will be some 
difficulty in applying the Congressional 
directive: A first question will be when 
is ‘protection’ to be required, or, in other 
words, what kinds of activities does the 
amendment cover? The requirement is 
mandatory in the case of licenses for the 
operation of ‘production or utilization 
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facilities’ or permits for the construction 
of such facilities. ‘Production and utiliza- 
tion facilities’ include reactors, reproces- 
sing plants, and chemical separation 
plants, but at present the only licensed 
facilities are reactors. 

“As to activities other than facilities, 
Congress gave no specific guide to the 
Commission, but indicated that the re- 
quirement should only be imposed in the 
case of substantial concentrations of haz- 
ardous nuclear material, Clearly, Con- 
gress did not intend the act.to apply 
to the use of radioisotopes, but what of 
such activities as fuel fabrication and 
waste disposal? As yet, although almost 
a year has passed since the amendment 
became law, the Commission has not 
made up its mind, and probably will not 
until some comprehensive hazards study 
is undertaken. 


What “Protection” Should be Required? 


“A second problem is how much ‘pro- 
tection’ should be required. Congress 
provided that the maximum shall be 
the ‘amount of private insurance avail- 
able’-—presumably the amount available 
from the syndicates—and that for power 
reactors ‘having a rated capacity of 
100,000 electrical kilowatts or more’ the 
maximum shall be required. 

“For installations other than large 
power reactors, the Commission is given 
authority to require an amount less 
than the maximum ‘taking into consider- 
ation such factors as * * * (1) the cost 
and terms of private insurance, (2) the 
type, size, and location of the licensed 
activity and other factors pertaining to 
the hazard, and (3) the nature and pur- 
pose of the facility.’ 

“The Commission is presently drafting 
a formula based on such factors as popu- 
lation density, property values in the 
locality, and fission products produced 
by the reactor. If the Congressional in- 
tent to avoid involving the Government 
in small claims is to be effectuated, a 
fairly substantial minimum amount will 
have to be required, although in the 
case of educational institutions Congress 
itself seems about to accept full liability. 


The Government Indemnity 


“The second major feature of the 
legislation is the Government indemnity, 
which covers ‘public liability’ in excess 
of the level of financial protection re- 
quired, up to a miximum of $500,000,000 
in the aggregate for all persons indem- 
nified. 

“One important question as to the in- 
demnity is, of course: What legal liabil- 
ities does it cover? The answer to this 
question is not wholly clear on a first 
reading of the statute but can be spelled 
out from the statutory definitions 
of ‘nuclear incident’ and ‘public liability.’ 

“Nuclear incident is defined in the 
statute as 

‘* * * any occurrence within the United States 
causing bodily injury, sickness, disease, or 
death, or loss of or damage to property, or 
for loss of use of property, arising out of or 
resulting from the radioactive, toxic, explosive, 
or other hazardous properties of source, special 
nuclear, or by-product material.’ 


“The purpose of this definition is not, 
as I see it, to define the kinds of injury 
covered by the indemnity, but rather to 
set forth certain prerequisites to cover- 
age. These prerequisites are: (1) An 
occurrence causing injury of the kind 
described resulting from the hazardous 
properties of nuclear materials; and (2) 
that the occurrence occur within the 
United States. (The requirement that 
the occurrence take place within the 
United States does not, by virtue of a 
recent amendment, apply to the nuclear 
ship ‘Savannah,’ but that exception need 
not concern us now.) In addition, one 
of the exceptions to the definition of 
‘public liability’ should properly be con- 
sidered as a third element of the defini- 
tion of nuclear incident; that the occur- 
rence not arise out of an act of war. 

“Unless there has been a ‘nuclear 
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American Bar Association Insurance Section Meeting—Los A ngeles 





Evils Of Contingent Fee System 
Shown By Edward P. Gallagher 


Executive Vice President of American States Insurance Co. 
Describes Astronomical Fees of Damage Case Specialists; 
Shows Solutions for Courts, Insurance Cos., Attorneys 


Los Angeles, August 26—‘‘Compensa- 
tion for Injuries Without Regard to 
Fault” was the subject discussed here at 
the American Bar Association’s meeting 
today by Edward P. Gallagher, executive 
vice president general counsel, 
American States Insurance Co., Indian- 
apolis. He examined the problems created 
by a comparatively few attorneys who 


and 


specialize in representing plaintiffs in 
injury cases on a contingent fee basis, 
unethical methods 
beyond proper 


who through 
boost claim 
amounts and solicit this type of business 
by questionable methods. 

The speaker stated: “The great body 
of American lawyers believe in high 
professional standards, and honesty and 
sincerely present the damage claims of 
their clients, to the defendant represent- 
atives. Many lawyers represent injured 
claimants, from time to time, but a small 
per cent of them represent a large per 
cent of the claimants. It is because most 
lawyers are professional and wait for 
clients to seek their services, that they 
are retained only occasionally in damage 
claims. While they exercise ethical re- 
straint, a great part of the big personal 
injury fees from important cases, which 
in the natural course of law business 
would be divided among all lawyers, is 
acquired by a relatively few soliciting 
lawyers having no ethical standards 
either in the acquisition of, or in the 
handling of their business.” 

He pointed out that 250,000 attorneys 
in the United States have an average 
annual income of $10,000, but believes 
that contingent fees received by a group 
of lawyers will range from $75,000 to $1 
million a year, in comparison to the aver- 
age income of the general practitioner. 

In 1957, 38,500 persons lost their lives 
in auto accidents and 1,400,000 were in- 
jured. Insurance companies alone paid 
$1,658,320,000 for personal injury and 
death claims, and another $635,553,000 in 
property damage claims during the year 
1957. 

Together with railroads and other self 
insurors, payments for both personal 
injury and property damage claims 
amounted to an estimated $3 billion. In 
light of these estimates, Mr. Gallagher 
indicated “how lawyers having a near 
monopoly on payments out of funds of 
money so tremendous as this could have 
incomes of half a million dollars or so 
a year. 

“The trouble with this group,” he re- 
marked, “is that it has whetted its appe- 
tite on all the golden eggs so that it 
is now carving up the goose. When you 
consider that the casualty insurance 
companies of America lost $270,000,000 
on auto bodily injury insurance alone in 
1957, you can see that a good part of the 
goose is carved already.” 


and 
payments 


25% of Payments for Lawyers Fees 


He continued: “A one year study by 
an insuror indicates that, using a 35% 
contingent fee as average, almost one- 
fourth of all the money which was paid 
during the year in personal injury pay- 
ments ultimately went to plaintiffs law- 
yers as fees, mostly to the so-calied 
damage specialists. This was true even 
though in a substantial majority of all 
claims, the insurance company and the 
injured person settled without the in- 
jured person retaining a lawyer. 


“From all of the information I have 
gathered, I believe railroads and all other 
self-insurors paid approximately one-third 
of this sum in addition. On this basis 
the total sum paid for all personal in- 
jury and death claims amounted to $2,- 
211,093,333. If we consider that plain- 
tiffs’ lawyers took as fees, one-fourth of 
this sum, the plaintiff lawyers of this 
country carved the goose for $552,773,333 
in contingent fees last year! Probably 
a group not exceeding 3,500 lawyers or 
firms, each having incomes from contin- 
gent fees ranging from $75,000 to $1,000,- 
000 a year received the greater part of 
this veritable pot of gold.” 

Mr. Gallagher reported that in a mid- 
western city one law firm received $14,- 
729,389 from one group of defendants 
in a period of five years and three 
months ending December, 1957. At a 
30% contingent fee this firm would have 
received $4,418,816, or an income of $70,- 
140 each month from this part of their 
contingent fee business alone. A portion 
of their settlements in 1957 computed on 
the same basis, would have netted this 
firm $846,277 as a part of their total 
fees for the year. In April of 1958 this 
firm had 403 damage law suits pending 
against railroad companies alone with 
demands running into the millions of 
dollars. 

He gave other examples of astrono- 
mical fees, none of which included prop- 
erty damage fees which amounted to 
millions more. 

“After all is said and done, it is the 
public—the insurance policyholder—the 
daily bus rider—the hard working busi- 
ness man—who ultimately pays these 
fees. 

“How is this damage business divided ? 
In one midwestern city, six lawyers or 
firms out of a total of 3,500 lawyers con- 
trol 1,800 personal injury law suits. This 
is 65% of such cases filed in the courts 
and awaiting trial. On one average day, 
these six firms had 52 suits on the trial 
and active list, and 31 suits on the en- 
gaged counsel list, which meant that 
these cases were ready for trial but the 
lawyers were too busy to try them. Yet 
when interviewed, the head of one of 
the six firms stated, ‘We need better 
judges. The quality of the present bench 
leaves something to be desired.’ This 
firm had 400 pending law suits in June 
of 1958.” 

Mr. Gallagher said he did favor fair 
compensation for all competent attor- 
neys based on the time expended and 
their services to their clients. However, 
he stated, “the equitities do not add up 

.. and increasing thousands resent and 
mistrust all lawyers as a result of over- 
charging by a relatively few.” 


The “Injured Person” 


He further pointed out that the injured 
person has no set of values to follow 
when the contingent contract fee is en- 
tered into, and has no legal recourse 
if it is unjust. “It is possible that under 
such a contract, a few days of services 
rendered can net a lawyer $10,000 to 
$15,000 while his client who may suffer 
for the rest of his life receives no more 
himself,” the speaker pointed out. 

He then discussed another problem 
trend: “The defense attorney, generally, 
receives fees based on the prevailing Bar 
Association rates. In almost every dam- 
age case the plaintiff lawyer receives a 
fee larger than that of the defense 
counsel, often several times as large. 





Inquiry into almost every community in 
this country will disclose that defense 
lawyers are turning to the plaintiff’s side 
of the law business because the reward 
is so much greater than that income 
elicited from the local Bar Association 
schedule of fees.” 


Unscrupulous Soliciting 


One of the worst aspects of these 
tactics was mentioned by the speaker: 
“Now, many times the injured do not 
have a free choice in hiring their own 
lawyer, or in deciding whether they need 
a lawyer at all, because of the exagger- 
ated and high pressure sales talk, the 
dangling of immediate moneys to be ad- 
vanced to them, and the talk of a veri- 
table pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow, by the chasers or solicitors of 
specialists and, in many cases, by the 
specialists themselves. 

“Usually the injured person is signed 
up before he even has a chance to find 
out what the defendant representatives 
will pay in settlement of his claim.” He 
gave an example of an injured person 
who was taken to a hospital with very 
serious injuries and within two or three 
days, even though in extreme pain, she 
had been solicited, worried, and high 
pressured by eleven different soliciting 
lawyers or their runners. 

“They were probably sent either by 
the doctors, interns, or hospital attaches 
or just came in off the street of their 
own accord. The pressure was so great 
that while in a semi-conscious condition 
during this period, she was signed up 
by three different sets of lawyers, and 
the contingent fees she obligated herself 
to pay amounted to 105% of any recov- 
ery she might receive. After fighting 
over this juicy injury claim like a pack 
of hungry dogs over a plate of raw meat, 
one firm finally came out ahead. She 
was immediately removed from the hos- 
pital, even though her broken neck was 
in traction and the move might have 
killed her, and was safely encased in a 
friendly hospital so she could be well- 
protected against any other soliciting 
vultures who might still be eager for 
their pound of flesh. Conduct such as 
this is damaging the legal profession 
somewhere in this country every day,” 
he stressed. 

“Without realizing it, the lawyers of 
this country have tolerated, protected, 
and made rich a few shrewd, unscrupu- 
lous plaintiff specialists, not only at the 
expense of their own incomes, but also 
at the expense of the whole system of 
existing American jurisprudence.” 

Mr. Gallagher declared: “We in the 
legal profession, cannot let ourgelves be 
moved from the moral and ethical con- 
cepts upon which the American system 
of jurisprudence was founded, or we 
may find that we have loaded the revol- 
ver for a fatal game of Russion roulette 
with the future professional life of all 
of us, and with the best interests of 
our people.” 

There was a suggestion that an easy 
way out of the dilemma would be a 
system of compensation payments to all 
injured, based on the workmen’s com- 
pensation type of program, but the 
speaker declared himself against it on 
two accounts; he fears the cure would be 
worse than the disease since another 
cure is practicable, and he believes “the 
judges and honorable practitioners of the 
American Bar will correct the evils 
which beset the damage business.” 

Mr. Gallagher said he feared collective 
security by which at first, not the 
government but individual citizens will 
be asked to carry on their shoulders the 
unfortunate financial burden resulting 
from the carelessness, stupidity, drunk- 
enness and utter disregard for the safety 
of themselves and others of all those 
who are injured through their own fault. 
This is the present concept for the 
future of the American injured. 


Selling Compensation-type Coverage 
“To say that this will not happen is to 





ignore the fact that one of the largest 
insurance companies in the country is 
now selling a compensation type insur- 
ance coverage for any person injured or 
killed, and that 60% of its policyholders 
are adding this coverage to their regular 
automobile public liability policies. This 
coverage was adopted because the com- 
pany has grown tired of being forced to 
pay everyone who is injured whether 
that person is legally justified in obtain- 
ing a recovery or not, when the premium 
is based on an out-moded conception 
of limited legal liability. It merely de- 
cided that since it was going to be forced 
to pay all kinds of claims, it might as 
well receive a premium for them. It 
may be that if this kind of insurance 
coverage sweeps the country, all com- 
panies will be forced by competition into 
writing a similar coverage,” he remarked. 

“This does not weaken my conviction 
that any insurance coverage or law is 
wrong which opens the door for those 
who bring on their own injuries to be 
paid for such injuries by other innocent 
citizens. I believe,” he declared “that 
the furtherance of this concept of re- 
covery already has undermined our 
whole moral, ethical and social fibre so 
far as the courts of this country have 
allowed it to happen; that if we con- 
tinue in the path on which many of the 
plaintiff lawyers, courts and juries are 
now traveling that, compensation with- 
out regard to fault, to be paid at first 
by the motorist, and, finally, by the 
state, is the ultimate result.” 


Methods of Solving Problems 


Mr. Gallagher outlined methods by 
which these problems can be solved by 
the courts, insurance companies, and the 
attorneys. His suggestions follow: 

The courts should—l. Direct verdicts 
where there is no liability. 2. Examine 
the merits of suits in pre-trial hearings 
and if they find the evidence to be clear, 
advise the plaintiff and defense of their 
findings, instead of just attempting to 
force the defendant to pay, as many 
courts do today. 3. Make a decision as 
a matter of law, instead of referring 
clear-cut cases of contributory negli- 
gence to the jury for decision. 

4. Take disciplinary action against law- 
yers who file suits without any merit or 
sue in higher courts on matters of a nom- 
inal nature. 5. Recommend cases to the 
state’s attorney where perjury is com- 
mitted and see that the perjurors are 
prosecuted. 6. Set aside verdicts without 
hesitation where a jury has decided a case 
unjustly or granted an excessive award. 
7. Provide protection for injured per- 
sons against excessive contingent fees, 
before the legislatures do so. 

8. Stop the travesty which is currently 
widespread among many courts who re- 
fuse to disbar lawyers who are guilty of 
engaging in the illegal practice of law, 
and who many times even admit their 
guilt. 9. Reaffirm their position of pres- 
tige and honor which is being lost more 
and more by turning their responsibilities 
and decisions over to the jury, and by 
refusing to discipline shyster lawyers. 

Insurance companies must—l. Create 
a better understanding by the public of 
the nature and principles of the insur- 
ance industry, and of its importance both 
to individuals and to our national econ- 
omy. 2. Educate the public as to the 
purpose of insurance as a spreading of 
the risk among all the policyholders, and 
explain that liability insurance is 4 
limited coverage and not accident in- 
surance. 3. Pall all legitimate claims 
promptly. 

4. Strive constantly to upgrade its 
claim supervisory staffs, so that insut- 
ance will be more adequately and in- 
telligently represented in the field of 
insurance claims. 5. Police its own claim 
personnel and assist bar associations, at 
their requést, in giving evidence of th¢ 
illegal practice of law by attorneys. 
6. Contribute to research in highway 
safety and actively participate in civic 
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Murphy on Nuclear Energy 


(Continued from Page 23) 


incident,’ i.e., an occurrence within the 
United States, not arising out of an act 
of war, which causes damage to person 
or property, no liability which may be 
incurred by reason of the operation of a 
nuclear installation is covered by the 
indemnity. If, however, the prerequisites 
of the statute are satisfied, the indemnity 
covers, With two stated exceptions, any 
legal liability of any person. The stated 
exceptions are: (1) claims under state 
or Federal workmen’s compensation acts 
of employes employed at the site of and 
in connection with the covered activity, 
and (2) claims for damage to property 
which is located at the site of and used 
in connection with the activity. 

“In addition, although the amendment 
is basically concerned with legal liability, 
the indemnity covers, like the private 
insurance policy, damage to ‘offsite’ prop- 
erty of a person indemnified, even if no 
liability can be established. The pri- 
ary motivation for this provision was 
to protect universities building reactors 
adjacent to other university property 
but the provision applies to industrial 
property as well. The coverage of offsite 
property by the indemnity was made 
conditional on similar coverage by the in- 
surers; as noted above that condition has 
been met. 

“Another major difficulty with respect 
to the indemnity is to co-ordinate the 
point at which it becomes effective with 
the point at which private insurance 
coverage leaves off. 

“When the legislation was under con- 
sideration, there was substantial discus- 
sion of a proposal by the Atomic Energy 
Commission that the indemnity should 
take effect at the ground in cases in 
which the private insurance policy did 
not cover, This suggestion was rejected 
by the Joint Committee, which took the 
position that the proper method of 
solving the problem of possible gaps in 
coverage was to broaden the coverage 
provided by private insurers. If, there- 
fore, $60,000,000 of protection was _ re- 
quired of a licensee, and was in effect 
at the time of a nuclear incident, no lia- 
bility would be assumed by the Govern- 
ment until the total liability reached 
$60,000,000, regardless of whether the 
private insurance policy covered or did 
not. 

“There is considerably less clarity, 
however, as to whether the Government 
indemnity will go below the level of 
financial protection originally required 
if less coverage is in effect at the time 
an incident occurred.” 


The Limitation on Liability 


Mr. Murphy then pointed to the third 
major feature of the indemnity legisla- 
tion as being the limitation on liability. 
The Act provides: 


“The aggregate liability for a single nuclear 
incident of persons indemnified, including the 
reasonable costs of investigation and _ settling 
claims and defending suits for damage, shall 
not exceed the sum of $500,000,000 together 
with the amount of financial protection required 
of the licensee or contractor.” 


. The difficult questions raised by the 
limitation on liability,” he explained, 
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“are those of policy and administration 
rather than interpretation. As to the 
Policy of limiting liability at all, there 
Was considerable opposition to the limita- 
tion on the ground that it was incon- 
sistent with the objective of protecting 
the public. Congress, however, insisted 
on placing some limit on the amount of 
liability which it would assume, although 
It impliedly undertook to re-examine the 
question in the event of an accident 
Causing a larger amount of damage. 
. Perhaps the chief defect of the 
limitation on liability is that it promises, 
‘It is ever invoked, to be almost im- 
Possible of administration. Provision has 
een made for giving the United States 
istrict Court having jurisdiction over 
the place of the nuclear incident extra- 





ordinary powers, similar to the powers 
of a bankruptcy court, to stay actions, 
apportion available funds, and make any 
other orders required by the situation. 
Some kind of centralized power is un- 
doubtedly necessary if an over-all limita- 
tion on liability is to be made effective. 
There is serious doubt, however, that 
any provision will avoid the substantial 
confusion and delay in paying claims 
which are promised in the event of a 
nuclear incident causing damage ap- 
proaching the limit on liability.” 

3efore closing the speaker said that 
the chief problem for industry is that 
of suppliers’ liability for damage to the 
nuclear installation itself. In this con- 
nection he noted: “Since neither the 
indemnity nor the syndicate policy cov- 
ers liability for damages to the installa- 
tion, a supplier must still assume a con- 
siderable risk. At present, the only 
sure protection lies in a waiver of 
liability by the operator, and such a 
waiver may be very difficult to obtain— 
especially for remote suppliers. Some 
additional relief could be afforded by a 
blanket waiver of subrogation by the 
physical damage insurers and such a 
waiver may yet be included in the 
policy, As of now, however, there is no 
waiver, although the insurers do permit 
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Hearing Sept. 4 on Reduced 
Auto Rate Filing in N. C. 


North Carolina Insurance Commis- 
sioner Charles F. Gold announced a 
hearing to be held September 4 on pro- 





the operator to waive liability. And even 
if the insurers can, as it is hoped, devise 
a policy which will protect the suppliers 
as completely as the operator, there may 
still be a risk of substantial uninsured 
liability which can only be met by con- 
tract.” 


posals for a 14.6% increase in automo- 
bile liability rates in the state. 

Submitted by the North Carolina auto- 
mobile rate administrative the 
filing is an amendment to an original 
request for an increase of 19.9%. In a 
decision in July, Gold ruled that the 
original request was too high. 

Mr. Gold also threw out in July a pro- 
posed 50% higher rate differential for 
the Fayetteville area on the grounds that 
it would be discriminatory. This was 
omitted from the amended filing. 


office, 
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“There’s a lot of profit in prestige...” says Broker Gerald Leone of Boston 


“There’s a lot of profit in the prestige that goes with the 
name Prudential. It gives my clients confidence that I am in a 
position to offer them outstanding insurance coverage. And the 
prompt, personal attention I get from Prudential’s Brokerage 
Services has helped me iailor my client’s insurance program 


to his exact need.” 


The free illustrated booklet, “Profit and Prestige through 
can show you how to in- 
crease your profit with Life sales. Just mail the coupon today. 


YOU'LL ENJOY “AIR POWER” ON THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, SUNDAYS, CBS-TV 
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TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE. 

THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK l, N. J. 

3 () Please send me a free copy of “Profit 

"37 and Prestige through Prudential’s 
Brokerage Services.” 

CUI would like to know more about 
Prudential’s Brokerage Services and 
how they can make Life sales easier. 
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_Nyhart Urges Use of 
Marketing Information 


IN PLANNING NEW COVERAGES 


A Company Shoots in the Dark, Con- 
sulting Actuary Says, Without Detailed 
Knowledge of Potential Market 


heads the 
Howard E. 


Howard E, Nyhart, who 
consulting actuarial firm of 
Nyhart Co., Inc., with offices at In- 
dianapolis, Dallas, Louisville and Los 
Angeles, devotes attention in his sum- 
mer newsletter for insurance company 
clients to the “Use of Marketing In- 
formation in Planning New Coverages.” 
This is an increasingly important sub- 
ject these days, in Mr. Nyhart’s opinion. 
He points out: 

“The more detailed knowledge of a 
potential market a company has, the 
more efficiently it can plan any extension 
of its program. Unless knowledge of the 
market exists, a company is shooting in 
the dark.” 

Mr. Nyhart goes on to say: “Ideally, 
the market should be examined before 
a firm decision is made to launch a new 
coverage. Basing a decision to launch 
a new coverage on the apparent size 
of the market in an area, or on a nebu- 
lou ‘feel’ about the extent of the market, 
may work at times, but this is not the 
most efficient way of approaching the 
market. Furthermore, it may be haz- 
ardous. 

“Numbers of people in an area do not 
make a market, although this is a basic 
consideration. The character of the pop- 
ulation must also be taken into account. 
Over a long period of time there has 
been a shift in population from rural to 
urban areas. The economic security that 
resulted from the older farm pattern has 
lessened appreciably, although the feel- 
ing it is there persists. 

Movement of People a Factor 

“Within more recent years the tre- 
mendous movement of people back and 
forth across the country has become a 
factor that must be considered. The 
migratory tides have been influenced by 
the rapid industrialization of areas for- 
merly rural in character. Also noticeable 
now is the gathering of these chains of 


old and new industrial cities into vast 
metropolitan complexes called interur- 
bias.” 

Mr. Nyhart further observes that 


when there are population shifts it is 
important to know the origin of the 
people who are moving into an area 
served by a company. As he points out: 
“People do not change habit patterns 
as easily as they change residence. If 
the company is active in a number of 
states, each area should be analyzed 
instead of using one sample area to 
represent the whole. A picture of the 
character of the people by income, size 
of family, education, home ownership, 
ownership of cars, telephones, and sim- 
ilar data provides a basic tool from 
which to make decisions. 

“This information can also be checked 
against standard market evaluations 
such as Sales Management’s ‘Survey of 
Buying Power’ and existing surveys of 
life insurance ownership. The new cov- 
erage that is planned can be examined 
to determine whether it is suitable for 
the apparent market. 

Adequacy of Agency Force 

“The next consideration involved is 
the adequacy of the agency force in 
rearching the segments of the market. 
Consider also whether any additional 
training will be required of the existing 
agency men. If the present agency force 
does not include the sort of agent who 
can effectively reach the market for 
which the new coverage is designed, will 
the men who can reach the market be 
available? Once they become available, 
could they be effectively integrated into 
the existing agency force? 

“Rate structures and provisions of 
competing policies available in the mar- 
ket will provide additional important in- 
formation. 

“With information of this sort gath- 


N. C. Flanagin to Keynote 


Mutual Agents Meet in N. Y. 


The prediction of Norrie C. Flanagin, 
newly elected president of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty, as to “What’s in Store 
for the Mutual Agent of Tomorrow’— 
will be offered the 800 mutual agents 
who attend the 27th annual convention 
October 20-22 of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents at 
Commodore Hotel, New York. 

Known as a keen and forthright ob- 
server of the industry, Mr. Flanagin 
will be keynote speaker at the gathering. 
He accepted the invitation to address 
the convention from NAMIA President 
Claude P. Coates of Fort Worth, Tex., 
who will preside at the meeting. 


C. Wilson Promoted 


Wilson has been appointed 
bond superintendent in 
the Baltimore office of Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity. He has transferred 
from Philadelphia where he has been a 
bond special agent since 1955. In his 
new post he will supervise production 
and underwriting of bond business in 
Maryland and Virginia territory. 

Mr. Wilson joined the Hartford Acci- 
dent in 1940 as casualty underwriter at 
Philadelphia, later serving as_ special 
agent in Wilkes-Barre, Scranton and 
Allentown (Pa.) before returning to 
Philadelphia. 
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Six Field Appointments 
By Travelers Indemnity 


Six appointments in casualty, fidelity 
and surety, and fire and marine lines 
have been announced by the Travelers 
Indemnity as follows: 

James C. Fink who has been field 
supervisor, casualty, fidelity and surety 
lines, at Albany has been appointed 
assistant manager of those lines at the 
Indianapolis office. 

Three field supervisors have been ap- 
pointed: Wade D. Bratton, casualty, 
fidelity and surety, at Little Rock; 
Sterling A. Morgan, fire and marine, 
Louisville, and Thomas M. Randall, 
casualty, fidelity and surety, Cleveland. 

Paul E. Jensen who has been field 
supervisor, casualty, fidelity and surety, 
at Hartford has been transferred to 
Rochester in the same capacity. 

Jack F. von Glahn has been appointed 
agency service representative, casualty, 
fidelity and surety, at the 42nd Street, 
New York office. 


Higher Limits for D. C. Cabs 


District of Columbia taxicabs will be 
required to carry $10/20/5 of automobile 
insurance coverage under a bill passed 
by Congress. The old rates, unchanged 
since they were established in 1938, were 
$5/10/5. 

The biil also adjusts the safety re- 
sponsibility act through a number of 
strengthening provisions, including an 
increase in the scope of coverage to 
cover any use of the cab, by any person, 
any place within the United States, if 
the person required by the act to be 
insured is liable under the law of the 
place where cause of action arose. 








OPENS PITTSBURGH BRANCH 

3ituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Is- 
land, Ill, has opened at Pittsburgh its 
16th branch office. 

“Since we opened our first Pennsyl- 
vania office a year ago in the Philadel- 
phia suburb of Bala-Cynwyd, our activi- 
ties have expanded to the extent that 
a second office is required to serve our 
agents in the western part of the state,” 
said F. B. White, Bituminous president. 

James F. Suffern, veteran of 18 years 
in the insurance business, is manager of 
the Pittsburgh branch, located in the 
Arrott Building. 





ered by company personnel or by the in- 
surance company’s consultants, new cov- 
erages can be introduced into the com- 
pany’s line wtih a greater possibility of 
success,” 


M. & C. Rates Revised in 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Utah 


Revised manual rates for manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’ liability insur- 
ance for Kentucky, Minnesota and Utah 
were made effective August 20 by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers on behalf of its member and sub- 
scriber companies. 

The revisions result in estimated aver- 
age statewide increases for B. I. lia- 
bility of 4.4% for Kentucky, 5.7% for 
Utah, and no change for Minnesota. 

The revised rates are based on latest 
experience of the carriers. They also 
reflect payroll limitation rule changes. 

P. D. liability rates in these states are 
adjusted to reflect only the effect of 
the estimated increase in payroll result- 
ing from the payroll limitation rule 
changes. The revised P. D. rates result 
in no change in present rate level. 

Payroll rule revisions are the same 
ones adopted by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance and local state 
rating bureaus for compensation insur- 
ance. The revised rule provides for an 
increase in the amount of payroll to be 
included for premium computation pur- 
poses for each employe from the present 
limit: of an average remuneration of 
$100 per week to $300 per week for each 
employe. The revised rule also provides 
that the minimum amount per week for 
each executive officer be changed from 
$30 to $50 and the maximum amount 
from $100 to $300, and also that the fixed 
annual amount under the “individual 
insured or co-partnership” rule be 
changed from $3,600 to $5,200 each. 

The new payroll limit of $300, the 
minimum and maximum amounts under 
the “executive officers” rule and _ the 
fixed amount of $5,200 under the “in- 
dividual insured or co-partnership” rule 
are more realistic under today’s condi- 
tions than the corresponding amounts 
that have been in effect. 


O. L. & T. Revision in Iowa 
Revisions of O. L. & T. bodily injury 
liability insurance rates for area and 
frontage classifications became effective 
in Iowa August 27 for National Bureau 
member and subscriber companies. 
The changes result in an ave 
statewide increase of 11.3%. 


rage 





1-Day Meeting for Ins. Buyers 
In Philadelphia Oct. 


Program is completed by the Dela- 
ware Valley Chapter of American So- 
ciety of Insurance Management for a 
one-day insurance conference for cor- 
porate insurance buyers to ~be_ held 
Wednesday, October 8, in the Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 
under the direction of F. Walter Nor- 
cross of The Budd Co. in conjunction 
with Dr. Wayne Snider of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

This is the first conference scheduled 
for Philadelphia which has been de- 
signed to assist insurance buyers in the 
handling of current programs. The 
speakers, as follows, will direct their 
presentations toward the insurance re- 
quirements to be considered in order for 
the buyer to protect properly his com- 
pany’s assets. Acceptances have been re- 
ceived from these well known insurance 
executives: 

John A. Diemand, president, Insurance 
Co. of North America; Walter White, 
vice persident, Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty; Ambrose Kelly, general counsel, 
Associated Factory Mutual Companies; 
A. Criddle, executive vice president, 
Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., insurance bro- 
kers; William J. Schiff, assistant secre- 
tary, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America; Dr. Wayne Snider, assistant 
professor of insurance, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Col. Reese F. Hill, 
vice president, United States Fire. 

The topics scheduled will cover many 
phases of the corporate insurance field, 
including fire, liability and boiler and 
machinery insurance. 


Arrangements are ° 


Cont’l-National Institute 
Graduates 17 Claims Men 


Continental Casualty’s Vice President 








C. R. Carpenter conferred certificates of FEI 
completion on 17 graduates of the Conti- 
nental-National Insurance Institute upon G: 
their successful completion of a casualty A 
claim course which ran for four weeks, } 
The instruction covered all liability, 
fire and surety claim problems with par- a 
ticular emphasis on policy coverages, das 
claim investigation, negotiation and set- és I 
tlement. Company employes from. all conv 
parts of the United States attended the Also 
school which is located at 1301 Ritchie 8 
Court, Chicago. “yaaa 
Although this was the fifth annual Mo 
casualty claim school, it is the first isi 
offered for junior adjusters, conducted a 
by Jack Sawyer, supervisor of the Con- the 
tinental- National Group’s claims training Sis 
program. ks ize Pr oe 
Junior adjusters receiving certificates | Chan 
included: William R. Andler, St. Louis, Walt 
Mo.; Donald V. Batman, Pico, Cal.; | ' nah 
Deane S. Bennett, Chicago, IIll.; Wen- | i . 
dell L. Clements, College Park, Ga.; 7 oh 
Wm. E. Davidson, Houston, Tex.; James Ra ad 
E. Detzler, Depew, N. Y.; Richard H. The 
Fellner, Toledo, Ohio; James R. Grant, 9; ‘ 
West Palm Beach, Fla.; Edward C-, Bonin 
Jerge, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wm. G. Kemme, Piet 
Denver, Colo.; Richard L. Kent, Balti- | Wash 
more, Md.; Emile Loustaunau, New Tam : 
Orleans, La.; Charles J. Manak, Colum- Wis P 
bus, Ohio; Harold J. Olafson, Miami, NY. 
Fla.; Robert J. Ratto, San Francisco, ia 
Cal.; Don Ritter, Milwaukee, Wis., and wae 
John Wolford, Syracuse, N. Y. Scns 
Industrial Safety Talks Mc 
Set For Albany, Oct. 7-8 \)!"°" 
The second statewide conference on § speake 
occupational health and safety will be § Federa 
conducted in Albany, October 7-8 under of Fra 
the sponsorship of the Governor’s advis- discuss 
ory committee on industrial safety. The essenti 
committee met recently at Governor § frandyl 
Harriman’s home, 16 East 81st Street, tof qetecte 
make the arrangements. largely 
Mr. Harriman, announcing the meet-f pined’ , 


ing, remarked that although much prog- 
ress has been made in reducing indus- 
trial accidents and last year’s record was 
the best for 11 years, there were still 
over 700,000 reported accidents. 

More than 1,000 people have been in- 
vited to the October conference, includ- 
ing leading representatives of industry 
and labor, authorities in the field of in- 
dustrial medicine, insurance companies 
and state agencies concerned with safety. 
The two-day program will include gen- 
eral discussions and panel meetings on 
such subjects as progress in construction 
safety, the human element in industrial 
accidents, and worker safety and indus- 
trial environment. 
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PLAN APPROVED IN TEXAS 

The Texas Commissioner of Insurance 
has approved joint filings submitted by 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau amending the Texas genet ral lia- 


bility experience rating plan. These 
changes are applicable to all ratings 
effective on or after September 1, 1958 





Interstate Indemnity Gets 
IBM 405 Ramac Computer 





Interstate Indemnity Co. has ordered 
a new beet 305 Ramac computer accord- 
ing to J. A. Markel, president of Inter- 
state. 

Especially developed for fast and ac: 
curate processing of automobile and fire 
insurance statistics, the 305 Ramac wil 
automatically update all records affecte 
by each day’s transactions. In addition, 
premium data for writings, in force, 
earned and ceded, as well as accumula- 
tions of losses both paid and incurred 
are provided for. The subject of rating 
and coding private passenger automobile 
policies is also covered. 


MUTUAL SALES MEETING * 
The Conference of Mutual Casualty 
Companies will hold a sales and agency 
meeting September 4-5 in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
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McConnell Scores 
Fraudulent Claims 


FEDERATION COUNSEL SPEAKER 


G. F. Woodliff Elected President of 
Assn.; L. L. Knipmeyer Exec. V.P.; 
1959 Meeting in Miami 


George F. Woodliff of Jackson, Miss. 
was elected president of the Federation 
of Insurance Counsel at its 18th annual 
convention last week in San Francisco. 
Also installed was L. J. Clayton of 
Houston, Tex. as secretary-treasurer and 
Lowell L. Knipmeyer of Kansas City, 
Mo. as executive vice president and 
president-elect. J. Harry LaBrum, retir- 
ing president, was named chairman of 
the board of governors. 

Five new vice presidents were elected 
as follows: Emile Z. Berman, New York; 
Claudius A. DesChamps, San Francisco; 
Walter A. Mansfield, Detroit; Robert O. 
Rooney, Chicago; John B. Towill, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Gerald P. Walsh, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.. and Charles H. Whiting, 
Rapid City, S. D. 

The Federation also elected the follow- 
ing to the board in addition to Mr. La- 
3rum as chairman: Bruce C. Bishop, 
Chattanooga; Richard W._ Galiher, 
Washington, D. C.; William A. Gillen, 
Tampa, Fla.; Carroll R. Heft, Racine, 
Wis.; Donald M. Mawhinney, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Sidney A. Moss, Los Angeles. 

Kor its 1959 annual meeting the Feder- 
ation has chosen the Fontainebleau, 
Miami Beach, Fla., from August 19 to 23. 


McConnell on Fraudulent Claims 


Insurance Commissioner F. Britton 
McConnell of California who was a guest 
speaker at the meeting endorsed the 
Federation’s selection of “Investigation 
of Fraudulent Claims” as a subject for 
discussion. “It is not only timely but 


essential and urgent,” he said, “that 
fraudulent claims against insurers be 
detected and defeated. This can be 


largely accomplished through the com- 
bined efforts of the members of your 
association, of the Department of In- 
surance of this and other states, and of 
law enforcement agencies generally. 
“The cost to the public of several 
kinds of insurance has been steadily 
mounting. Reports of underwriting re- 
sults of insurers analyzed at the end of 
each quarter by the statement analysis 
division of the California Department 
show enormous losses by insurers in 
most of the classes of insurance that 
can be materially affected if fraudulent 
and exaggerated claims are no detected, 
resisted and defeated. Under Insurance 
Code Sections 556 and 12921, which have 
been in effect in California for several 
decades, it is the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Insurance to actively cooperate 
with insurers and law enforcement offi- 
cers to prevent or prosecute any cases 
of false or fradulent claims.” Mr. Me- 
Connell called attention to wording of 
these Sections of the code as follows: 
“556. It is unlawful to (a) Present or cause 
to be presented any false or fraudulent claim 
for the payment of a loss under a contract of 
surance; (b) Prepare, make, or subscribe any 
Writing, with intent to present or use the same, 
or to allow it to be used in 
Support of any 


presented or 
such claim. 

“Every person who violates any provision of 
this section is punishable by imprisonment in 
the State prison not exceeding three years, or 
by fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, or 
by both.” 

“12921, The Commissioner shall perform all 
duties imposed upon him by provisions of this 
code and other laws regulating the business 
of insurance in this state, and shall enforce 
the execution of such provisions and laws.” 


Mr. McConnell then emphasized that 
the California legislature has repeatedly 
declared the public policy under which 
honest policyholders and claimants are 
eotected from the effects of activities 
ot fraudulent claimants and those sup- 
Porting fraudulent claims. “This public 
Policy,” he said, “ appears in Insurance 
Code Sections 330, 361, 383.5, 483, 704, 


F. BRITTON McCONNELL 


1859, 1859.1 and 11755. In general, these 
statutes require the utmost good faith 
and honesty on the part of the insured, 
the insurer, every claimant, and every 
person who subscribes any writing which 
may be used in support of a claim. This 
latter application refers particularly to 
the reports, bills, estimates or bids of 
hospitals, contractors, garages, etc. 


Evil Practices Not Only Exist But Ar2 
Even Condoned 


“It must be recognized that some 
forms of investigation can be carried 
out effectively only, by authorized law 
enforcement officers or representatives 
of the Insurance Departments. I re- 
cently contacted a few representative 
casualty and disability companies, asking 
for examples of fraudulent claims or 
patterns encountered by the companies 
in the regular course of their claims 
administration. Memoranda were fur- 
nished without identification as to names 
or file numbers but they certainly exem- 
plify the reality of the assumption that 
evil practices exist and have even been 
condoned. 

“The policy services bureau of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Insurance deals 
with all kinds of inquiries about policy 
coverages and claims. Furthermore, it 
investigates complaints against insurers. 
It is also prepared to investigate com- 
plaints by insurers that a false or fraud- 
ulent claim has been presented against 
them. The Department is thus able to 
obtain effective cooperation by police 
and district attorneys’ offices where 
police investigation and prosecution are 
required, 


Many Willing to Cooperate 


“There are many organizations in every 
community, ready, willing and able to 
assist the Department of Insurance and 
the insurers in these matters. The asso- 
ciations of fire, casualty, life and dis- 
ability insurers maintain bureaus extend- 
ing services to every community to aid 
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Nationwide Starts Writing 
In Florida on September 1 


Nationwide Insurance of Columbus has 
extended its business into Florida. All 
three companies—auto, fire and life— 
will begin operating in that state Sep- 
tember 1, maintaining headquarters in 
Orlando with district offices in Tampa 
and Jacksonville. The state will be a 
part of Nationwide’s Carolina Region, 
with headquarters in Raleigh, N. C. 

Ernest M. Carpenter, formerly of 
Tuckahoe, N. Y., is Florida sales man- 
ager, having previously been sales man- 
ager for Nationwide’s metropolitan New 
York Region for seven years. 

Charles W. (Skip) Magee, former dis- 
trict sales manager of York, Pa., has 
been assigned to Tampa as special sales 
representative. A similar position in 
Jacksonville will be filled by Albert E. 
Marshall, former district sales manager 
in Lenoir, N. C. 





in the detection and prosecution of 
fraudulent claim acts. The County Medi- 
cal Societies maintain ethics committees; 
the State Bar and the local Bar Asso- 
ciations have similar active committees. 
The men who serve on these committees 
are rendering gratuitous public service 
in an effort to prevent fraudulent or bad 
practices within their professions and to 
promote the aspirations of their profes- 
sions with respect to ethical practices. 

“IT assume that there are similar com- 
mittees in the organizations of hospitals 
and of the various businesses with which 
insurers must deal in the course of the, 
administration and settlement of their 
losses. All of these good forces in every: 
community must be rallied to assist in 
maintaining insurance as an efficient, 
solvent private enterprise service to our 
economy and society.” 
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Edward P. Gallagher Talk 


(Continued from Page 24) 


functions which promote highway safety. 
7. Help safer 
and construction. 8. Assist officials and 
civic groups who are attempting to in- 
stitute compulsory driver training courses 
for high school students. 

Juries should—1l. Realize that justice 
is based on compensating the innocently 
injured, and not the guilty, careless or 
incompentent. 2. Understand that in a 
very high per cent of the awards, they 
are spending their own money, as it all 
comes from the premium dollar which 
they as policy holders pay. 3. Prevent 
their sympathy or emotion from over- 
coming their duty to judge cases on the 
law and the facts. 4. Not assess dam- 
ages merely because the defendant car- 
ries insurance. 

Finally, the attorneys must—l. Remove 
from practice, through the medium of 
their Bar Associations and the courts, 
those lawyers who attempt illegally to 
monopolize the damage practice by soli- 
citation of business, lending of money to 
clients, subsidizing of the specialists per- 
sonal physicians, and by the taking of 
exorbitant and unjustified fees from the 
injured. 2. Re-assert their position, as 
honest, ethical practitioners, constituting 
the greatest per cent of the Bar, to the 
right to represent their real clients in 
all their legal problems including those 
of damage claims. 3. Refuse to present 
claims they feel are not well founded, 
are exaggerated or fraudulent (Many 
lawyers have presented claims which 
they admit have no real merit but which 
they assert have a “nuisance value” 
another term for a common form of 
light blackmail in the damage business). 
4. Discourage and stamp out profiteering 
in fees by the unscrupulous practitioner 
by setting up proper safeguards for the 
protection of injured persons who are 
claimants. 5. Insist that the bench be 
filled with competent, industrious and 
fearless judges by taking part in the 
selection of candidates, and by passing 
laws providing ample compensation and 
adequate security, so as to attract a 
greater number of capable men to the 
bench. 6. Interest themselves in the 
subject of all traffic laws and of driver 
licensing, and accept their responsibility 
in the enactment of laws, and the en- 
forcement by officials of laws to remove 
permanently from the highways the in- 
competent, careless and inefficient driver. 

Mr. Gallagher --concluded; “Since -I 
have implicit faith in the high principles, 
the integrity and the insistence of the 
great majority of American judges and 
lawyers in purging our jurisprudence 
and our profession of cancerous condi- 
tions when the truth becomes known to 
them, I state emphatically that the 
present trend can be stopped. However, 
it can only be stopped by the individual 
and concerted efforts of the courts, the 
insurance industry, the juries and the 
attorneys.” 
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Leadership Of Pres. Ballard Cited 
At All American L. & C. Convention 


All American Life & Casualty’s recent 
four-day sales conventicn at Estes Park, 
Colorado was attended by 250. Climax 
of the meeting was the presentation of 
a plaque to President E. E. Ballard, from 
the entire field force. 

The plaque, which was similar to those 
given to leading producers of the All 
American, was specially designed for the 
occasion. The presentation, which was 
kept a secret until the last moment, was 
made by John N. Metropolus, Park 
Ridge, Ill. The plaque was _ inscribed 
as follows: 

“This certifies that E. E. Ballard has 
through consistent effort and superior 
leadership earned the undying gratitude 
and devotion of the men in the fieid.” 

For the past 18 months, company rep- 


‘ 
<a 


New annualized accident premium for 
the first six months of 1958 was $781,751 
as opposed to $418,541 for the same 
period of 1957 and $402,779 in 1956. Writ- 
ten life insurance for the first six months 


of 1958 was $20,273,000 as opposed to 
$17,924,000 for the first six months of 
1957 and none for 1956, Issued and paid 


life insurance for the first six months 
of 1958 was $18,391,000 as opposed to 
$15,403,900 for the first six months of 
1957 and none in 1956. Life insurance 
in force, exclusive of Colorado Credit 
Life Co-insurance as of June 30, was 
$54,815,400 as opposed to $22,000,000 a 
year ago, 

“Assuming $30 for annualized accident 
and sickness premiums to be the equiva- 
lent of $1,000 face amount of life insur- 





E. E. Ballard, president, All American Life & Casualty (center) seen receiving 


plaque from John N. Metropulos of Park Ridge, IIl. 


Seated are Executive Vice 


President R. J. Donaldson, and Mrs. Ballard. 


resentatives worked toward production 
quotas which entitled them and _ their 
families to attend this combination sales 
convention and Western vacation. The 
convention was an award for those who 
qualified. Guests from 15 states en- 
joyed sightseeing trips, luncheons, a 
chuckwagon dinner, special banquet with 
special entertainment for the ladies. 


At the opening session, President 
Ballard commended the field force and 
reviewed the achievements as follows: 


“Everyone here should be congratulated 
on having won this distinction and I 
have no hesitancy in saying that you 
represent not only the leaders of the 
great All American Life & Casualty Co., 
but its very foundation. You people here 
are responsible for the great achieve- 
ments of the past—the records of which 
we are so proud and it is you, of course, 
to whom we must look for new and 
greater achievements and greater heights 
in the years to come. I know we shall 
not be disappointed.” 


Mr. Ballard’s Report 


Some of the highlights of Mr. Ballard’s 
statistical report were: 

“Accident and sickness premium in- 
come for the first six months of 1958 
was $1,588,900 as opposed to $1,362,000 
for the first six months of 1957 and 
$1,169,000 for the same period in 1956. 


ance, we had a combined production of 
written business approximating $46,331,- 
900 as opposed to $31,875,800 for the 
same period a year ago—an increase of 
45.4%,” he pointed out. 

Many months before the convention 
was held, it was announced by the com- 
pany Officials that the business meetings 
would be “of the agents, for the agents 
and by the agents.” This p!an was high- 
ly successful and ideas set forth by 
these representatives outstanding in 
their respective fields should serve as 
invaluable sales aids for many months 
to come. 

Two business sessions were held. The 
accident and sickness seminar, moder- 
ated by William A. Bretscher of Co- 
lumbus, O., consisted of a panel discus- 
sion on the “Nine Impertant Steps to 
a Sale.” The life seminar, moderated by 
John N. Metropulos consisted of a panel 
discussion on “Life Essentials.” 


Aim for Billion in Force Within 15 Years 


Though goals and records were for- 
gotten during the four days of fun, they 
were remembered at the final banquet 
as George R. Wilmot, vice president, set 
forth the goal of one quarter of a billion 
dollars combined insurance in force by 
the next convention date. President 
Ballard received a standing ovation from 
the field force when he stated that it 


J. F. Ramey to Retire Jan. 1 
From Washington National 


Eugene L. Ray 


JAMES F. RAMEY 
James F. Ramey, chairman of the 
finance committee and member of the 


board of directors of Washington Na- 
tional of Evanston, IIl., is planning to 
retire Jan. 1, 1959. His active insurance 
career encompasses an enviable 58 
years, of which 35 have been with 
WwW ashington National. Just three 
months ago, he was presented with a 
35-vear service emblem. 

In 1923 Mr. Ramey joined one of 
Washington National’s forerunner com- 
panies, the Fidelity Life & Accident of 
Louisville as its secretary. To accept 
this position, he resigned as Insurance 
Commissioner for the state of Ken- 
tucky. In 1926, he became vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the present com- 
pany and, in 1938 was advanced to 
executive vice president and secretary. 
He relinquished these latter duties in 
1951, but continued with the company 
in his present capacity as chairman of 
the finance committee. He has also 
served as a director of Washington Na- 
tional since 1926 and will continue in 
this capacity. 

The officers and directors of the com- 
pany are holding a special luncheon on 


Mr. Ramey’s birthday, Sept. 26, to 
honor him for his many contributions 
to the company’s progress. 





Opens Philadelphia Office 


Continental Casualty has opened a new 
office for its association Group and gen- 
eral Group A. & H. divisions in Phila- 
delphia. The location is Suite 416, 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Tele- 
phone number is LOcust 8-3900. 

Edward D. Addy is regional manager 


of the association Group division and 
William Ray Sipes is district Group 
manager of the general Group division 


of the company. 





JACKSON NOW IN CHICAGO 
W. Jackson, who was _ pro- 
early summer by Health In- 
surance Association of America to di- 
rector of company relations, is now 
stationed at HIAA’s Chicago office at 
808 North Michigan Avenue. 


Frederic 
moted in 





was his dream and the dream of his 
associates that the All American Life & 
Casualty Co. would become a billion dol- 
lar company in 15 years! 

The 1958 convention committee was 
composed of Chairman R. J. Donaldson, 
executive vice president, assisted by 
Alice R. Mosley, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Dale C. Long, vice 
president, and George R. Wilmot, vice 
president. 








Allstate Enters A. & S. 
Field for Two States 


IN OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS 
To Move Into Other States Later; 
Offering Package Plan Tailored to 
Fit Individual, Family Needs 
The Allstate Insurance Companies of 
Skokie, Ill, made their formal entry 
August 25 into the accident and sickness 
field by offering a package A. & S. and 
hospital policy for sale in two states— 
Oklahoma and Texas. According to Jud- 
son B. Branch, president of the Allstate, 
the policy will be sold over the counter 
in Allstate booths located in Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. stores and in the Allstate 
insurance centers located in these two 

states. 

Mr. Branch said the company plans 
to offer & S. in other states in the 
coming months, moving ahead on a care- 
fully planned training and sales schedule, 


8 Separate Coverages in One Package 


Allstate’s new A. & S. and hospitaliza- 
tion policy for individuals will offer eight 
separate coverages in one package plan, 
or any combination of them, tailored to 
the needs and budget of the individual 
and his family. “The policy’s flexibility 
makes it possible for a family to bring 
its medical insurance up-to-date at sur- 
prisingly low cost,’ Mr. Branch ex- 
plained. He stressed that “this is impor- 
tant because hospitals are not immune 
to inflation, and rising medical costs have 
seriously threatened the rainy day plans 
of nine out of ten American families.” 

Available in the new policy is protec- 
tion against loss of income, hospital and 
doctor’s bills, surgical and major medical 
bills, loss of sight or limb and accidental 
death. 

Printed in booklet form, the policy 1s 
written in easy-to-understand language 
with illustrations to show the coverages 
clearly. A complete index will allow 
ready reference to any part of the policy 

“Allstate’s entry into the A. & S. and 
hospitalization field marks its seventh 
insurance product introduced in 



















major 

the last 18 months and reflects our de- 
sire to help millions achieve family 
security and peace of mind by conven- 
iently providing for all their insurance 
needs,” Mr. Branch said. 

New lines adopted by Allstate since 
February, 1957, are theft, homeowners, 
life, commercial fire, commercial liabil- 
ity and Group A. & S. Approximately 
$10 million in Group & S. premiums 


already been written this year as 
a result of the program set up by Al- 
state for the more than 140,000 Sears 
employes and 210,000 members of their 
families. 

The Allstate recently joined _ the 
Health Insurance Association of America. 


have 


MOVES ON A. & H. AD CASES 
FTC Dismisses North American Accident 
Case; Laughlin Favors Dismissing 

Six Others 

The Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed one complaint and a hearing ex- 
aminer has rccommended dismissal 0! 
six others charging insurance companies 
with deceptive advertising of A. & H. 
coverage. This action was taken on the 
besis of the recent Supreme Court de 
cision that the FTC lacks jurisdiction 
under the McCarran Act to reguli ate 
insurance advertising practices in thos¢ 
states having laws regulating such prac 
tices. F 

The case dismissed by the FTC against 
North American Accident of Chicago, 
was pending on appeal by the company 
from the Commission’s cease and desist 
order in the Fifth Circuit Court. 
The six companies for which dismissal 
was recommended by hearing ex: uminer 
Loren H. Laughlin are: United Insur 
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setts’ Bonding, Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty, American Casualty, and Mutual 
Of New York. 
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Northern Ins. Co. Champions in N. Y. Bowling League 


Members of the Northern Insurance Co. of N. Y. bowling team who won the 
IBL title last season. From left to right: Robert Couch, Wm. Schlueter, Wm. Ryan, 
Chris Dittus and James Accetta; not present for photo, John Demko and Richard 


Kafafian. 


Tom Modica, president of the American Home Agency, has announced that the 
Insurance Bowling League of New York will open its 21st season on Friday, 
September 5 at the Bowlmor Academy, University Place, New York City. Sixteen 
teams will again compete for the championship now held by the Northern Insurance 


Co. of N. Y. 





Bituminous Ahead 112% in 


Premiums for Six Months 


Bituminous Casualty Corp. of Rock 
Island, Ill., showed 114%4% increase in 
business for the first six months of 1958. 
Premiums written in this period totaled 
$13,099,200, compared with $1,738,700 pro- 
duced in the first half of 1957. 

F. B. White, president and chairman, 
told the Bituminous board at its recent 
meeting that, “with the current indication 
of improved economic conditions, there 
is every reason to believe that our gains 
thus far can be sustained or even en- 
hanced during the balance of 1958.” 

Investment and underwriting income 
for the first six months were also grati- 
fying, Mr. White reported, enabling the 
company to add $600,000 to its policy- 
holders’ surplus, which now stands $10,- 
886,000. 

3ituminous is now operating through 
16 branch offices and some 40 service 
offices. Branches were opened at Dallas 
and Philadelphia last year, and each 
of these offices will produce nearly 
$1,000,000 in premium writings this year, 
it was stated, 

New branches also are being opened 
at Pittsburgh and at Atlanta. 


Insurance Rate Hearing 


Law Asked in Maryland 


A proposal that the Maryland State 
Insurance Commissioner conduct public 
hearings before ruling on insurance rate 
increases will be included in the annual 
report of the motor vehicles committee 
of the State Legislative Council. 

Delegate Edgar P. Silver, Baltimore 
Democrat, who heads the committee, 
said the recommendation will be con- 
tained in a report to be submitted at the 
October meeting of the council. 

Present Maryland law does not obli- 
gate the Insurance Commissioner to hold 
public hearings on requests by insurance 
companies to raise their premium rates. 
In fact, state law specifically prohibits 
disclosure of applications to increase 
rates until they have been approved or 
rejected. The only exception applies to 
nonprofit health insurance organizations, 
such as Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 

Mr. Silver contended there is no dif- 
ference as far as the public is concerned 
between rates charged by gas and elec- 
tric companies, bus firms or the tele- 
phone company and those charged by 
insurance firms. 





insurance for over 50 years. 


| 45 JOHN STREET 





Make Garrett Your A. & H. Agency 


For the alert insurance broker who is looking for the right agency 
to represent for A. & H. and Hospitalization we cordially recommend 
the facilities of James R. Garrett, Inc., specialists in income protection 


Our company, National Casualty of Detroit, is in the forefront in 
issuing policies to "fit the need" including the popular Income Security 
contract and Guaranteed Renewable to Age 65. It will pay you to ask 
for full details on policy contracts, commissions, claim paying service. 


Write or Phone 


JAMES R. GARRETT, INC. 


Manager, Eastern A. & H. Department 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 


REctor 2-4567 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








Fire-Casualty Results Better for First Six Mos. 


(Continued from Page 22) 


better than the 3.6% underwriting loss 
of the 1957 second quarter.” 

It is further brought out: “The turn- 
around in underwriting operations was 
quite genera] with 16 of the 21 com- 
panies reflecting improvement in their 
second quarter underwriting results as 
against a year earlier. Higher premium 
rates in many areas of the nation, a 
general tightening of underwriting pro- 
cedures and some leveling off in loss 
experience appear to be having their 
beneficial effects on insurance earning 
power. While an interval of only three 


months is surely too short a period on 
which to base any final and definite 
conclusions, there appears to be substan- 
tial merit in the belief that the worst 
has passed and that further gains should 
develop throughout the rest of the year.” 


Gives Underwriting Profit Per Share 


An illuminating feature of the Blair 
& Co. survey was the tabulated refer- 
ence to both statutory arid. adjusted 
underwriting profit or loss per share of 
40 companies, based on their six months’ 
operation. The tabulation follows: 





Aetna (Fire) 


Agricultural 


Bankers & Shippers 


Camden Fire 


Continental Casualty 


Employers’ Group .................... 
Employers Reinsurance 


Federal Insurance 


Fidelity & Deposit 


PIP MIRIN EN i/o 5 Sie eres Ack ceeeel. 
Governmental Employes .............. 
COE 5 ce cts kine dite eeen eels 


Insurance Co. of North Amer. ........ 


Jersey of New York 


Maryland Casualty 


PRMUNONINU IIE 5 Salo sic o-ijs.c bot beet wean hes 


New Amsterdam Casualty 


New Hampshire Fire .................. 
Northwestern National 


Ohio Casualty 
PU ORNs ech potest ec eee 


Peerless Insurance ..................:: 
Phoenix Insurance ..................-: 
Providence Washington 


Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y. .......... 


Reliance Insurance 


SE Pam ee ne ocd eke cecasees ign 
Sam NOE 5S hac oo ae esis cc eed 
Security of New Haven 


Spee. CER. osc cc tteceesne 
SGA IN cn Se daiccc clin Cus 
United States F. & G. ...... AE erie 


Western Casualty & Surety 


“Statutory” Adjusted 
Underwriting Underwriting 
Profit/Loss (-) Profit/Loss (-) 
1958 $ -2.91 $ -3.17 
1957 -6.51 - 4.98 
1958 - 1.07 — 1.47 
1957 — 2.59 — 2.54 
1958 — 2.06 - 0.44 
1957 — 2.65 - 0.71 
1958 - 1.04 — 0.67 
1957 — 1.69 — 1.28 
1958 -0.15 
1957 — 0.46 - 0.71 
1958 - 2.03 -0.31 
1957 — 3.09 -— 1.55 
1958 1.93 1.93 
1957 2.17 2.21 
1958 0.34 0.46 
1957 - 0.09 0.15 
1958 3.26 3.39 
1957 4.96 5.14 
1958 -2.81 - 1.80 
1957 - 1.85 -— 1.28 
1958 — 3.36 — 3.67 
1957 — 7.37 — 6.43 
1958 1.46 1.73 
1957 - 0.78 - 0.23 
1958 - 1.42 - 1.26 
1957 — 2.05 - 1.42 
1958 2.34 2.48 
1957 1.22 1.31 
1958 — 1.67 -1.11 
1957 - 3.26 — 2.34 
1958 — 3.96 — 3.28 
1957 — 3.32 — 2.16 
1958 3.36 3.81 
1957 2.14 2.47 
1958 — 2.96 — 2.34 
1957 — 2.62 — 2.43 
1958 — 1.98 - 1.42 
1957 - 1.70 -0.91 
1958 -— 1.33 — 0.30 
1957 - 1.70 - 0.45 
1958 ~1.41 - 0.24 
1957 — 2.87 — 1.58 
1958 - 1.89 - 1.35 
1957 — 4.25 - 9.01 
1958 - 3.27 — 3.31 
1957 — 3.54 — 2.58 
1958 -10.86 — 9.57 
1957 — 9.06 — 5.85 
1958 -3.51 - 1.72 
1957 — 0.69 0.36 
1958 — 0.33 0.26 
1957 — 0.57 — 0.16 
1958 0.74 1.60 
1957 0.18 0.44 
1958 - 1.78 — 0.40 
1957 -2.27 — 0.64 
1958 - 1.35 — 1.38 
1957 - 0.29 - 0.77 
1958 -4.45 — 3.74 
1957 — 448 -3.24 
1958 — 2.05 — 1.67 
1957 -3.17 — 2.58 
1958 0.27 0.25 
1957 - 0.01 — 0.45 
1958 — 2.34 — 2.13 
1957 — 2.88 -2.91 
1958 — 0.46 0.11 
1957 — 0.83 0.45 
1958 2.08 2.66 
1957 5.14 5.81 
1958 - 1.59 — 3.72 
1957 - 7.39 — 6.98 
1958 —2.14 — 2.33 
1957 - 4.05 — 3.49 
1958 — 8.00 — 5.86 
1957 - 8.49 — 5.63 
1958 — 2.43 - 1.33 
1957 — 5.76 — 3.13 
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Speakers Named for 
Internat’! Claim Meet 


AT FRENCH LICK SEPT. 21 - 24 


Include C. J. North, Dr. L. N. Orr, 
Joseph N. Welch, Alden C. Palmer; 
Three Seminars Scheduled 


complete 
Inter- 

held 
Lick- 


The program is practically 
the 49th annual 
Claim Association to 
September 21-24 at the French 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
Insurance Commissioner Alden C. 
Palmer of Indiana will give the address 
of welcome at the opening session Sep- 
22. He will be introduced by 
Lane, Jr., Metropolitan Life, 


for meeting of 


national be 


Sheraton 


tember 
George W. 
whose address as president of the asso- 
ciation will be given at the same session. 

Among other formal addresses will be 
the following: “The Informed Citizen” 
by Joseph N. Welch of the Boston law 
firm of Hale and Dorr; “No Claims on 
the Medical Profession” by Dr. Louis 
N. Orr, president-elect of American 
Medical Association; “As I See It” by 
Cecil };:-Nerth;- executive vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life. 

Three seminar discussions will also 
take place during the meeting. Elmer 
J. Rasmussen, Continental Casualty’s A. 
& H. claim manager, will lead the one 
on personal A. & H.; Edmund W. Sours, 
Aetna Life, will be chairman of the 
Group seminar and John FE. Patterson, 
New York Life, heads the life seminar. 

William J. McBurney of The Pru- 
dential, is general chairman of the busi- 
prograin. 

Social features of the meeting will be 
in charge of a committee headed by 


ness 


George F. Monks, New York Life. A 
reception for the president’s wife, Mrs. 
George W. Lane, Jr., will be held on 


September 22. A men’s golf tournament 


and putting tournament are scheduled 
for that afternoon as well as a scenic 
tour. The following evening the presi- 


dent’s reception and annual banquet will 
be held. 

Samuel B. Reed, Connecticut General 
Life, is chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee. 





DITC COURSE STARTS SEPT. 25 


Is Seventh Consecutive for Indianapolis; 

W. Harold Petersen, W. Highfield 

Prominent in A. & H. Education 

Indianapolis will continue its leader- 
rie in the field of institutional-level 

\.&S. training when it opens its sev- 
enth consecutive DITC course at Butler 
University, September 25. No other city 
has run as many A. &S. training classes, 
inasmuch as Indianapolis pilot-tested the 
course in the fall of 1955. Moreover, 
prior to the formation of DITC, Indian- 
apolis was running the old DISC courses. 

The DITC courses in that city are 
jointly sponsored by the A.&S. and 
life underwriter associates with the pro- 
motional backing of the General Agents 
& Managers Association and the local 
CLU chapter, both of which send out 
“sales” literature on each course to 
their members. 

Instruction for the seventh 
will be under William Highfield, CLU, 
A. & S. editor of R & R who, not only 
wrote the DITC text but who also has 
taught every DITC class run at Butler, 
making him the most experienced DITC 
instructor in the country. 

It was the success of the Indianapolis 


course 


courses that brought W. Harold Peter- 
sen, superintendent of agencies, A. &S., 


American -United Life; Indianapolis, to 
national prominence in DITC affairs, cul- 
minating in his election as managing 
director of DITC at its annual meeting 
in June. Mr. Petersen served as Indian- 
apolis A. & H. Association DITC chair- 
man for two years prior to last June. 
Enrollment for the seventh course is 
being handled by Earl Mulcahy, of the 
home office staff of American United 


Life. 





Prominence of IAAHU’s_ 


New Board Members 


ELECTED AT ANNUAL MEETING 


Careers of R. E. Little, J. W. Paull, 
R. L. Plasschaert, H. D. Walters 
Reflect Association Activity 





The four recently elected executive 
board members of International Asso- 
ciation of A. & H. Underwriters are 
given recognition in the current Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriter, and their 
careers in the business reflect their keen 
interest in local and state association 
activity for the betterment of the A. & 
H. business. 

As presented in official 


IAAHU’s 


magazine they are Robert E. Little, 
northern California member, who repre- 


American Life & Casualty as 
agencies, western division, 
at San Carlos, Cal.; J. W. Paull, Michi- 
gan member, who is agency supervisor 
of Detroit Mutual’s commercial and Or- 
dinary divisions in charge of A. & H. 
and life production; Richard L. Plas- 
schaert, New Jersey member, who is 
agency supervisor for S. S._ Ballin 
Agency, Inc., in Newark, N. J., and 
Harold D. Walters, Illinois member, who 
represents Illinois Mutual Life & Casu- 
alty and Great-West Life in Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Their respective careers follow: 
Prior to joining All American L. & C.,, 
Robert E. Little served as field repre- 
sentative, director of training and most 
recently as general agent for Paul 
Revere Life and Massachusetts Protec- 
tive Association. He covered California 
coastal counties to the Oregon state line. 
His earlier connection was with Colum- 
bian National Life as general agent. 
Mr. Little is now a member of the 
ors of directors of the San Francisco 
. & H. Managers Association and vice 
se Pract of California State Association 
of A. & H. Managers. He was the 
founder and first president (1954-55) and 
chairman (1956) of California State As- 
sociation of A. & H. Underwriters. 


sents All 
director of 


J. W. Paull joined Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident in the fall of 1944 
after discharge from World War II. 
Later he operated his own general 
agency for one year. 

Detroit Mutual hired him as a field 


representative in January, 1950, and he 
became manager of his agency in March, 


1950. In 1957 he became agency super- 
visor of the commercial and ordinary 
divisions for Detroit Mutual in charge 


of A. & H. and life production. 

He has served as secretary, vice presi- 
dent and president of the Detroit A. & 
H. Association and is presently president 
of the Michigan State Association. 
Served as chairman of the educational 
committee of the Michigan Association. 


Plasschaert and Walters 


Richard L. Plasschaert entered the 
A. & H. field in 1950 and a year later 
was appointed agency supervisor in 
Newark for S. S. Ballin Agency, Inc., 
which maintains its main office in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Principal A. & H. companies 
represented by this agency are Ameri- 
can United Life of Indianapolis and 
American Casualty of Reading, Pa. 

In 1953 Mr. Plasschaert qualified as 
a member of [AAHU’s Leading Pro- 
ducers Round Table on the basis of his 
personal production and each year since 
then he has won the gold award. He 
became a life member of LPRT in 1957. 


He was chairman of the DITC course 
for the New Jersey Assotiation of A. & 
H. Underwriters in 1957-58 and served 
as educational chairman of the New 
Jersey Insurance Brokers Association. 
His active interest in the New Jersey 
A. & H. Association dates back to 1952. 


Harold D. Walters has the singular 
distinction of having played the role of 
Christus for 21 years in the American 
Passion Play annually staged in_ his 
home community of Bloomington, III. 
He has been active in Masonic work 
and has been voted man of the year by 
his Junior Association of Commerce. He 


Amer. Casualty Expands 
In Substandard Field 


OFFERING HOSPITAL POLICY 


Compares Favorably With Standard 
Hospital Policies Except for Speci- 
fied Physical Condition 


American Casualty of Reading, Pa., 
is now offering hospital coverage for 
impaired risks. Previously the company 
had announced its entry into the sub- 
standard risk field with its impaired risk 
disability policy. 

In announcing the new impaired risk 
hospital policy, A. H. Kessler, A. & H. 
vice president of the company, empha- 
sized that the time is here when sub- 
standard physical risks must be offered 
equal opportunity to purchase adequate 
hospital insurance. He pointed out that 
this can be now done with the new 
policy as it compares favorably in every 
way with standard hospital policies. The 
only difference, he said, is that it incor- 
porates moderate elimination periods for 
the specified physical condition. 

The policy provides up to $15 for daily 
room and board and $150 for general 
hospital expense benefits. Surgical bene- 
fits of up to $300 are also provided but 
do not cover the specified physical con- 
dition. 

Indemnity limits are 90 days, each 
accident or sickness (for other than the 
specified physical condition) for stand- 
ard ages and 45 days for over-age risks. 
The limits for the specified pre-existing 
conditions vary from 30 to 90 days ac- 
cording to the impairment. 

The policy is issued to men and women 
ages 18-59 and to children ages three 
months to 17 years. Men and women 
ages 60-74 are covered under the senior 
plan. 

Premiums are rated according to the 
seriousness of the specified physical con- 
dition, Mr. Kessler said. To be consid- 
ered, the applicant must have been 
symptom-free for a _ stated period of 
time—ranging from one month for most 
conditions, to 48 months for the most 
severe afflictions. 


THREE EASTERN G. A.’s NAMED 


By North American Accident; A. H. 
Baker, W. D. Bage in Washington, 
R. M. Harris in Philadelphia 
North American Accident has an- 
nounced Life and A. & H. general 
agency appointments of two Washington, 
D. C., agencies and a third in Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
Representing the company in the capi- 


tal city will be the A. H. Baker Co. and 
the William D. Bage Agency. Baker & 
Co. has operated in Washington for 


over 50 years as one of the city’s oldest 
agencies. William D. Bage, a_ native 
of Norfo'k, Va., heads his own agency 
for North American after more than 16 
years’ experience in both Life and 
A. & H. 

Robert M. Harris of Philadelphia will 
assume general agency duties in that 
city, assisted by Bernard Michaels. 

S. Robert Rauwolf, North American 
vice president and agency director, noted 


that these appointments were several 
of a series in the company’s expansion 
program. 





is a leader of the Methodist church in 
Bloomington and active in many civic 


projects. 
He has been associated with Illinois 
Mutual for 21 years and with Great- 


West Life. He is past president of the 
Bloomington-Normal Life Underwriters; 
vice president of the Bloomington In- 
surance Agents Association, past presi- 
dent of the state A. & H. association 
and currently chairman of its board. 
Other Members of IAAHU Board 


In addition to the four new board 
members and zone chairmen of IAAHU 


listed above, four present members of 
the board were reelected. They are 
Frank Gabor, Gabor & Co., Miami; St. 


George Grinnan, Grinnan Agency, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Herman Hoskins, Educators 


—George L. 


Western N. Y. Plan to 
Get 21.5% Increase 


WIKLER REFUSES 40.7% SOUGHT 


21.5% to Apply Uniformly to All Sub- 
scribers Will Maintain Surplus 
Position 


New York Superintendent — Julius 
Wikler in a decision following public 
hearings, said that he is prepared to ap- 
prove a 21.5% increase in the rates of 
Hospital Service Corporation of Western 
New York. The plan sought a 40.7% in- 
crease but Mr. Wikler refused this 
amount stating, however, that the 21.5% 
figure conforms to “the hold the line” 
position he took on connection with the 
application for a rate increase by Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service of New York. 

The Superintendent’s decision followed 
a public hearing conducted in Buffalo 
by First Deputy Superintendent Arthur 
F. Lamanda, on July 22. The testimony 
submitted by the plan demonstrated 
that its surplus had suffered a substan- 
tial decrease in 1957, and an even sharper 
reduction during the early months of 
1958 because of the steadily rising cost 
of hospitailzation to the plan’s 700,000 
subscribers. 

The main: reason stated for the in- 
crease was “to maintain the plan’s sur- 
plus position for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1959 at the approximate 
figure that it will report in its statement 


as of September 30, 1958.” 
Testimony at the hearing indicated 
that the requested increase of 407% 


would permit the corporation to report 
a free surplus of about $86,000 at the 
end of 1960, in addition to a projected 
special contingent surplus of $5,721,435 
which literal compliance with statutory 
provisions would require as of that date. 

Refers to Columbia Univ. 

Pending the completion, in July, 1959, 
of a comprehensive study of the opera- 
tions of all non-profit plans in New 
York State which is being conducted by 
Columbia University, the Superintendent 
stated that he “will not grant approval 
to an increase designed to produce an 
accumulation of surplus funds.” 

The decision also specifies that the 
rate of increase of 21.5%, the minimum 
required to sustain the plan in its opera- 
tions for the next fiscal year, will be 
approved only if it is applied as a uni- 
form percentage increase to all classes 
of subscribers and not as a range of in- 
creases from 31.9% to 80% as requested. 





Mutual Life, Charleston, W. Va., and 
C. T. Tollefson, Mutual of Omaha, Fargo. 
Additionally, six associate board mem- 
bers were appointed as follows: South- 
ern California—Richard Dutwiler, Na- 
tional Casualty, Los Angeles; Nebraska 
Harding, Massachusetts 
Protective, Omaha; Southern New York 
—Nicholas V. Sichenze, United States 


Life, Brooklyn; Illinois—L. J. Lewis, 
Bankers Life ‘& Casualty, Rockford; 
Indiana—W. Harold Petersen, American 


United Life, Indianapolis; Iowa—Byron 
Hart, Postal Life, Des Moines. 

The IAAHU board also includes Earle 
R. Bennett, Provident Life & Accident, 
Tampa, immediate past president and 
now chairman of the board; Jay De 
Young of DeYoung & Associates, Oak 
Park, Ill, controller; Sig Bjornson, 
State Auto, Moorhead, Minn.; Glenn 
Brooks, Southland Life, Dallas; John 
Cottrell, State Life of Colorado, Denver; 
John Forrest, Mutual of Omaha, Akron, 
O.; Eugene Gaffey, Peerless Insurance 
Co., Keene, N. H.; John G. Galloway, 
Provident Life & Accident, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Paul M. Klein, Mid-America 
Agency, Kansas City, Mo.; Louis Medill, 
Continental Casualty, New York City; 
Paul R. Raines, Hoosier Casualty, Des 
Moines; Charles Ray, Associates Life, 
Indianapolis ; Charles E. Rea, North 
American Life & Casualty, *roronto, 
Ontario; William Reinsh, Massachusetts 
Bonding, Omaha; Nat H. Robb, Colonial 
Life & Accident, Raleigh, N. C., and 
Gibson Wright of Eau Claire, Wis., who 
represents Continental Casualty. 
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